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Target: Beebe 

In saying that the Bible does not sup- 
ply the answer as to how God created the 
heavens and the earth and man, E. H. 
Beebe [ Repercussions, January, 1948] 
displays a lack of knowledge of some im- 
portant passages in the Bible. 

David in Psalm 8:3 said, “When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained.’’ And Genesis 1:1 
states, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 

These statements apply, of course, to 
the inorganic heaven and earth; plant, 
animal, and human life came later. 

Now how can a theory which depends 
entirely upon generations (for the grad- 
ual alteration) to explain the how of 
creation, be used to explain creation of 
heaven and earth which are fixed, are 
not able to reproduce their like, and have 
no generations ? 

In a detailed statement of man’s crea- 
tion (Genesis 2:7), we read: “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.”” How can anyone state that the 
Bible does not say how God made man? 
This passage excludes the possibility of 
man’s creation by the evolutionary 
process as it shows that man was made of 
inorganic matter and that original man 
had no ancestors. 

The Biblical account that man— 
created in the image of God and thus 
perfect—fell into sin, is the reverse of 
the theory of evolution; according to it 
man has gradually risen to a higher and 
higher plane and is still rising. Thus, 
with no place for the fall of man and 
consequently no need for a Saviour, the 
theory strikes at the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. 


Moline, Il. J. F. StrROMBECK 


Maybe it is already too late for us to 
psoduce Christian scientists who will be- 
gin the tedious discrimination of fact 
from theory in the whole hodge-podge 
of evolution, but surely we cannot be 
held blameless if we continue to abandon 
this field. Neither dogmatism nor scorn 
are needed, but patient, genuine scholar- 
ship on the part of us who know the Lord 
of all Creation. 


Philadelphia, Pa. CORDELIA ERDMAN 


In the words of various scholars fa- 
miliar with the original language of the 
Old Testament, God created out of noth- 
ing this world and all that therein is. ... 
Genesis also states how He did His creat- 
ing. 


San Francisco, Calif. Jack G. BERNARD 


--- And Back Again 

I notice in News of the Campus [HIs, 
January, 1948] that my old Alma Mater, 
McGill University, has moved from 
Montreal to Toronto during the year I 
have been down here in Central America. 
San Jose, Costa Rica FreD L. DENTON 


Latest word on the situation is that 
McGill University is safely back in Mon- 
treal—News of the Campus editor to the 
contrary notwithstanding.—ED. 


A Social Gospel for Evangelicals? 

Mr. Hoglund’s article “Is This World 
Our Concern?” [His, February, 1948} 
clearly emphasizes a recent trend in evan- 
gelical circles to develop a ‘‘social gospel 
for evangelicals.” This can be dangerous. 
We cannot afford to forget that Chris- 
tianity gives us not rules, but principles. 
Christ set forth the matter of a social 
conscience in Matthew 12:12 when He 
said “How much then is a man better 
than a sheep?” The implication of that 
question has changed the political and 
moral conscience of our civilization. 
Christ never stood and denounced the 
social evils of His day. He called men to 
a regenerate life, the true living of which 
sets the example for the world to follow, 
if it cares to.... 


I’m glad His editors have said there is 
much to say “‘pro and con” on this sub- 
ject. How about the other side ? 

Wilmette, Il, KENNETH PEARSON 





Forum and Againstam 

I don’t like the size and weight of the 
new His. The small magazine was more 
attractive. The three-column page seems 
more formidable. The articles are too 
long, too prosey.... 


Washington, D. C. CLARA BURROUGHS 


You are certainly to be congratulated 
for the January issue of your important 
magazine. Though I cannot stuff it in my 
pocket to read it on the street car, as | 
once did, I am delighted with the larger 
size and the simple dignity of its appear- 
ance. 

However, most of the flowers in this 
bouquet go not for the attractiveness of 
His, but for the worthwhileness of its 
contents. I think you have done a great 
thing in getting Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
to write his monthly columns. .. . 
Chicago, Ill. WALDEN W. Howarp 

Editorial Staff, Moody Monthly 

I am very much impressed with the 
new format of His magazine. I think it 
is a distinct improvement, and I enjoyed 
reading the inspiring articles. . . . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. T. W. ENGSTROM 

Editor, Christian Digest 

No doubt many have called to your at- 
tention the need for a little better layout; 
either make all articles continuous or give 
notes telling where they may be found. 
Austin, Texas BRYANT MCDONALD 

We didn’t omit the continuation lines 
on purpose—honestly. And to show that 
our intentions are good—if late—here 
are the two lines that somehow dropped 
out of the February HIS: 

(Continued on next page) 

(Continued on page 35, column 2) 
These go on pages 13 and 19, respective: 


ly. Any lines missing in March will be | 


Ep. 


The new His has been read through 
and through, and I must say I like it ever 
so much. The old magazine sometimes 
was only an appetizer; the new one is 4 
whole meal. I have only one complaint. 
I think the illustrations belong in a Dick 
Tracy magazine—not in His. Could we 
redo the table decorations to coincide 
with the delicious meal ? 

Pullman, Wash. ELIZABETH ABRAMS 


supplied in April. 
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Daily, personal, devotional study 
of God’s Word, with prayer, is 
necessary to spiritual growth. Use 
these questions to help guide your 
Quiet Time during March. 


Monday, Marck 1 

JupGeEs 14 (1) God’s Spirit is mani- 
fested in various ways—see Isa. 11:2. 
How did He manifest Himself through 
Samson? Is the Holy Spirit being re- 
vealed in any way through my life? (2) 
Observe how God uses such citcum- 
stances as Samson’s personal affection to 
work out His purpose. See also 16:1, 4. 
What was that purpose? This does not 
commend all Samson’s acts, as God can 
overrule any circumstance to His glory 
(Ps. 76:10). (3) God enabled Samson 
first to overcome a lion, then 30 Philis- 
tines, then a greater number (15:8) and 
then 1000 singlehanded (15:16) until 
in his death he slew many thousands (16: 
27). What is the spiritual lesson here? 
Cp. Ps, 84:7a. 


Tuesday, March 2 

JuDGEs 15 (1) Samson took the affront 
of the Philistines in connection with his 
wife as directed at him because he was 
an Israelite. His vengeance against the 
Philistines rather than against the sin- 
ning father and rival only, bears this out. 
How did this fulfill God’s purpose in his 
marriage? (2) Did Samson’s wife by 
her treachery (14:7) escape the fate she 
feared (14:15) ? Can I ultimately escape 
trouble by deviating from the path of 
righteousness? (3) To whom did Sam- 
son attribute his victory in v. 16? To 
whom his deliverance in v. 18? Why the 
difference? This is reflected in the two 
names Samson gave the place, Ramath- 

(Continued on page 33, column 2) 








Why this 


RESURRECTION 


Ri ISSUE OF HIS is devoted in large 
part to the tremendous, eternally impor- 
tant, and ever-fruitful subject of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is the cornerstone of our faith. The 
Apostle Paul recognized this: he wrote 
to the Corinthians that without the great 
fact of the resurrection of Christ our faith 
is as nothing, our preaching is empty and 
will accomplish nothing, and we are yet 
in our sins. 

This was the truth that turned the 
world upside down. Upon faith in the 
Resurrection even rationalistic unbeliev- 
ers admit that the Christian church was 
founded. Guignebert, in his volume on 
Jesus, in the History of Civilization 
series, in which everything miraculous 
concerning Christ is denied, frankly ad- 
mits, “By means of that belief, faith in 
Jesus and in His mission became the 
fundamental element of a new religion 
which, after separating from, became the 
opponent of Judaism and set out to con- 
quer the world.” 

In the great battle over the super- 
natural which is now raging in the West- 
ern World, this is our great fortress. Let 
faith in the resurrection of Christ go, 
and everything else worthwhile and dis- 
tinct in Christianity will soon evaporate 
also. Every sect in Christendom that has 
given up faith in the resurrection of 
Christ has, when given time, yielded up 
faith in the other great doctrines of the 
Christian religion. When men insist 
upon the historical reality of this divine 
event, Christ remains for them the Son 
of God, alone worthy of worship and 


Emphasis? 


alone able to save us from our sins. Here 
we will have to take our stand, and de- 
fend this event in its supernatural aspects 
with every weapon at our disposal. 

The resurrection of Christ occurred at 
a certain period of time, in a certain place 
here on earth, and as risen, He was seen 
by contemporary characters of His gen- 
eration. The evidence for this great mir- 
acle is historical evidence. As Dr. War- 
field said years ago, ‘The incarnation of 
an eternal God is necessarily a dogma; 
no human eye could witness His stooping 
to man’s estate, no human tongue could 
bear witness to it as a fact and yet, if it 
be not a fact, our faith is vain; we are 
yet in our sins. On the other hand the 
resurrection of Christ is a fact, an ex- 
ternal cognizance of man, to be estab- 
lished by other testimonies and yet which 
is the cardinal doctrine of our system: 
on it all other doctrines hang.” 

At a time when many are talking glib- 
ly about “Easter hopes’ and ‘Easter 
faith” without a truly risen Christ; at a 
time when men are giving high honor 
as “the thirteenth” and “the greatest 
Christian in one day” to such a one as 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 2 man who has 
continually denied the historical resurrec- 
tion of Christ and repudiated the super- 
natural elements of the gospel—in such 
a day young Christians are in danger of 
being deceived in regard to this funda- 
mental truth. And unless they study this 
question for themselves and come to a 
solid conviction, they will be in danger 
of finding themselves without faith in a 
living and risen Christ. 





Of the four great religions of th 
world resting directly upon personalities 
rather than upon some philosophical sys 
tem, the Christian religion is the onl 
one that even talks about an empty tom) 
in relation to its founder. All the million; 
and millions of Jews, Buddhists, and 
Mohammedans agree that their founder 
have never come up out of the dust of 
the earth in resurrection. 

Of the modern cults, let us remembe 
that Mary Baker Eddy, who said that 
death was something unreal—in fac, 
that there was no death—is held in the | 
chains of death in a burial plot outside 
of Boston. 


Because of the great importance of 
this subject, then, this issue of His is | 
largely devoted to it—in the hope that | 
it may help many to find the truth of | 
the matter and pass it on to others, 


In a gtoup of non-believing college 
students, no question today can be quite 
so important, so thought-provoking, a 
this: What do you think of the resurrec. 
tion of Jesus Christ? Probably most stu- 
dents will never have even considered the 
subject. It is a historical problem, and if 
He rose from the dead, it is the proof of 
divine intervention, of a miracle, indeed, 
of Christ's own deity, If a student con- 
fesses he has not read the story of the | 
Resurrection, ask him to do it. Show him 
that the evidence is incontrovertible, that 
the testimony of the New Testament can- 


not be broken. Ask him if he thinks itis © 
fair to judge the case without considet- | 


ing the evidence. One would never take 
that attitude in studying the life of any 
other person. 


The question may awaken real interest, 


: ) 
and often such a question has led toa 


deep conviction of the truth of Christ's 
resurrection, and then to faith in Him 
as Saviour. 

“Blesssed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to 
his great mercy begat us again unto 4 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, unto an inheti- 
tance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for you” (I Peter 1:3-4 A.R.V.). END 
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What about shorts this summer ? 

When I plan for the “‘new look” in my 
spring suit, must I consider such a thing 
as a Christian look? 

Fashions in clothes, the use of cos- 
metics, the latest coiffure—are they any- 
thing more than a reflection of our 
changing modes, our folkways? 

Does my being a Christian relate to 
these things ? 

Did you ever ask yourself what clothes 
are for? Are they to conceal? to adorn? 
to reveal? Clothes essentially are for 
modesty and comfort; they also can beau- 
tify and adorn. Some trends in fashion 
suggest, accentuate, and even reveal the 
human form. Such clothing excites the 
sex instinct. Is this wrong? In John 17, 
our Lord prayed: 

“I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil. They 
are not of the world, even as I am not 
of the world. Sanctify them through thy 
truth: thy word is truth.” Does this 
prayer apply to the matter of the clothes 
we wear? 

This is an inescapable personal prob- 
lem that as Christians we must face 
squarely in the light of God’s Word. 

Paul in his first letter to Timothy in- 
structs him in many matters of Christian 
life and conduct, among them Christian 


* modesty in dress. In verses 9 and 10 of 


chapter 2 he writes: 

"In like manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array; but (which becometh wo- 
men professing godliness) with good 
works,” 

Three ideas are inherent in these 
verses. The first is that adornment is 
tight. Were it not for tautology, the 
vetses might read: “I will that women 
adorn themselves in adorning clothes or 
apparel.”” The word translated adorn is 
telated to cosmos, suggesting that which 
is ordered, becoming, and fitting. Chris- 
tans are not to be unkempt, untidy, or 
disordered in their attire. The earth or 
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The Principles of Christian 





MODESTY 


cosmos made by God was not a chaotic 
muddle, but an ordered world of beauty 
and harmony. So the dress of the Chris- 
tian should be harmonious, ordered, 
and becoming. 

The second principle is a conditioning 
or governing one, St. Paul suggests that 
this becoming clothing should be accom- 
panied by or worn with a sense of rever- 
ence. This is the idea behind the word 
shamefacedness. It conveys the thought 
of submission to a holy God, a sense of 
personal responsibility and accountabil- 
ity to Him. It is the opposite of an inde- 
pendent self-assertiveness. The clothes 
of the Christian should be anything but 
bold and provocative; they should be the 
antithesis of “the attire of the harlot” 
(Proverbs 7:10) which is designed to 
awaken lust. 

The third idea in this verse is that of 
a sane attitude of mind—a better mean- 
ing of the word sobriety than dullness 
or primness. Here Paul is commanding 
that in our dress we should be balanced, 
just as we are told to be temperate in 
other things. Surely this recognizes that 
we are not called upon to adopt some dis- 
tinctive other-worldly garb which would 
set us apart from others. The Bible no- 
where sets forth any particularized stan- 
dards of length or brevity of cut or style. 
Contrariwise this temperate attitude to- 
ward dress suggests that we should 
neither lead nor trail far behind the 
fashion; we should avoid that which is 
extreme and ostentatious. Elsewhere the 
Scripture suggests that we should dress so 


by C. STACEY WOODS 


as to avoid drawing attention to ourselves 
and that we should not be consumed with 
the desire to follow fashion or to have a 
great love of adornment. The Lord con- 
demns any unwholesome concern with 
dress to the exclusion of the things of the 
Spirit. Excessive use of jewelry and, per- 
haps, extremes in the use of cosmetics 
and hair fashion would apply here. 

The antithesis of Christian modesty is 
pictured in Isaiah 3:16-23: 

“Moreover the Lord saith, Because the 
daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
with stretched forth necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet: 
therefore the Lord will smite with a scab 
the crown of the head of the daughters 
of Zion, and the Lord will discover their 
Secret parts. In that day the Lord will 
take away the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments about their feet, and their 
cauls, and their round tires like the moon, 
the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments 
of the legs, and the headbands, and the 
tablets, and the earrings, the rings, and 
nose jewels, the changeable suits of ap- 
parel, and the mantles, and the wimples, 
and the crisping pins, the glasses, and 
the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
vails,” 

(Continued on next page) 








Christian modesty is not entirely an 
external matter, for ‘‘as a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he” (Proverbs 23:7). 
Ideally, the clothes we wear are an ex- 
pression of our personality. Clothes and 
character are associated in Scripture: 
man’s self-righteousness is referred to as 
“filthy rags”; the righteousness of Christ 
as a “robe” and ‘a white garment.” If 
we are immodest, chances are that our 
clothes will indicate this. For this reason 
a certain dress may appear modest on one 
person and immodest on another. If a 
girl has an obedient, Christ-like heart 
she is not likely to be bold or immodest 
in dress. 

It must be remembered constantly that 
modesty is not optional for a Christian. 
It is a commandment, The principle is 
clear, and the Bible also indicates the 
areas of life and activity where the prin- 
ciple is to be applied, though—as with 
other subjects dealt with in the Word of 
God—the application is not made in a 
series of ‘‘do’s” and “‘don’t’s.” The obe- 
dient believer who desires to submit him- 
self to this command of the Lord has the 
Holy Spirit within him to apply this 
principle in a practical way. Our respon- 
sibility is not to tell one another in detail 
what we should or should not do, but 
to stress the principle and the responsi- 
bility of obedience. 

It is not by accident that—although 
both men and women are to be modest in 
all their actions and attitudes—partic- 
ular emphasis is laid upon the necessity 
of modesty in women’s dress. Since the 
coming of sin into the world, woman has 
been so constituted that her desire is 
toward man in the direction of pleasing 
and attracting him (Genesis 3:16). Man 
has been given a position of leadership. 
By this, masculine superiority is nowhere 
implied. Man is stronger physically than 
woman. He is the aggressor. 

Perhaps this is a reason for the enor- 
mous influence woman has over man. 
Man is affected very strongly by what 
he sees; hence, a primary elemental in- 
fluence a woman has upon man is her 
appearance—her physical self. On the 
other hand, woman is not so affected by 
man’s appearance. She is more suscep- 
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tible to touch. Man does not naturally 
adorn himself to attract the attention of 
woman, as woman naturally, and in a 
sense, properly, does to attract man. In 
Proverbs 6:25 man is told: 

“Lust not after her beauty in thine 
heart; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids.” Christian men and women 
should always consider the power they 
have over one another and act accord- 
ingly whether in matters of dress or inti- 
mate contact. 

It should therefore be quite obvious 
why counsel concerning modesty and bal- 
anced attire is addressed particularly to 
women, although the principle of mod- 
esty should be personally applied by all 
of us. 

Recognizing these things, we are not 
to be morbidly conscious of them, but 





with a joyous consecration to God we 
are to live before Him to His glory, Sin. 
cerely, we should rejoice in our youth, 
in the strength, beauty, and exhilaration 
of natural life in obedience to the com 
mand of God, We must, however, fac 
our responsibility to one another and to 
God in the light of the way that God 
has made us. We are living in a cultur 
which is rejecting Christian standards, 
in an increasing paganism and obsession 
with the physical at the expense of the} 
spiritual. Increasingly, therefore, let y 

deliberately concern ourselves with the 

spiritual well-being and godliness of | 
other Christians in terms of our personal 

example and influence, remembering that 

‘Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 

but a woman who feareth the Lord, she § 
shall be praised” (Proverbs 31:30). END | 





I Lost My Faith 


| N MY LITTLE WORLD of thought I be- 
lieved in God. I stood firm on that prin- 
ciple; there was no other way to look at 
it. After all, wasn’t the Bible the supreme 
authority and didn’t it tell of God? 

Long ago I had tucked away in the 
dusty philosophical corner of my mind 
a carefully fastened knapsack containing 
several ideas. And ever since, I had been 
very careful never to allow anything to 
get near that knapsack. It all seemed 
quite logical and I was smugly content 
in my world of sheltered belief. 

Then someone called me narrow- 
minded. And I knew he was right: I 
hadn't dared to broaden my mind to look 
at science and philosophy lest they break 
through and ruin my pet ideas. I didn’t 
object to being termed “old-fashioned,” 
thinking that it had a saintly virtue, but 
to be called narrow-minded! That broke 
the long-standing mental barrier against 
““faith-shaking” theories. 

So I took his advice and started let- 


by DONNA HEACOCK 


ting a few new ideas into my mind | 
Science rolled in and it weakened that 
mental seal. Philosophy split my airtight 
little knapsack wide open. 

And it was empty! 

Was there no God? Had He escaped? 
But as soon as I would admit it, I knew 
that He had never been there and I had 
known it all the time! That’s why I had 
always been afraid to look at my faith 

Science, philosophy, reason — the | 
now filled all my thought. 

But as I looked hard at them—as | 
let my mind examine them as it had my 
little philosophical knapsack—I found 
that they pointed me farther on, towatd 
a Power superior to human strength. 

This sounded like my old ideas, and 
they didn’t hold water . . . remembet! 
So I tried to shrug off the evidence in 
order to be “broad-minded.” But evefy | 
time I probed into the explanation of 
the universe I was forced to admit that 

(Continued on next page, column 1) 
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ss THE APPROACH of Holy Week, 
minds and hearts of Christians every- 
where turn toward the Passion of the Sav- 
jour whose death and resurrection all 
Christendom commemorates. 

For multitudes, the remembrance of 
Easter means the thoughtful and rever- 
ent singing, playing, or hearing of Pas- 
siontide music. 

Immortal and incomparable in this 
realm shines the name of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, whose mighty Passions of St. 
John and notable St. Matthew rank easily 
highest among settings of the sacred 
story. And while not strictly speaking 
Passion music, parts of Handel’s Mes- 
sia portray the death and resurrection of 
the Redeemer vividly and gloriously. 

Of lesser worth, but deeply beloved 
throughout the English-speaking Chris- 
tian world is The Crucifixion, work of 
Sir John Stainer. Published in 1887, this 
cantata has endeared itself to the hearts 
of musical-minded Christians by its sim- 
plicity and its forthright statement of the 
gospel message. A study of The Cruci- 
fixion is commended to those who would 
worship the Lord through Passiontide 
music. 

John Stainer was born in London in 
1840. Son of a musical parish school- 
master, he became a choirboy in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s. As organist first 
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itwould have been more than difficult for 
an atmospheric stomach-ache to bring 
the cosmos into being! Finally reason 
alone dared me to face the truth. It was 
there—pondering the facts my broad- 
ened concepts had laid before me—that 
I found the One I had tried to confine 
toa mental compartment. 

And as I studied philosophy and 
science and then reopened my Bible and 
lifted my heart in prayer, I found that 
the faith that hadn’t been able to stand 
the test of reason was the germ of a 
faith that goes beyond reason. 

In my ever-expanding world of 
thought, I believe, Truly I lost my faith, 
to find it again—and increased! END 
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STAINER’S 


Cracilixion 


by E. MARGARET CLARKSON 


of Magdalen College, Oxford, and later 
of St. Paul’s, and as Professor of Music 
at Oxford, his work as a church musician 
gained such recognition that in 1888 he 
was knighted, Subsequently, he became 
Principal of the National Training 
School (now the Royal College) of Mu- 
sic. He died at sixty in Italy. 


Besides being a noteworthy organist, 
Stainer wrote several textbooks on har- 
mony and composed much service music. 
His anthems are still widely sung; his 
hymn tunes may be found in most stand- 
ard hymnals; and two of his cantatas, 
The Daughter of Jairus (1878) and more 
especially The Crucifixion (1887), are 
known and loved by multitudes. 


Stainer’s musical style has been called 
“better Victorian . . . Bach, softened by 
Mendelssohn, and assimilated to the tra- 
dition of the Anglican Church.” To the 
serious student of music, Stainer’s tech- 
nique and musicianship must suffer by 
comparison with that of the masters; no 
thinking musician could honestly rank 
The Crucifixion with the oratorios of 
Bach and Handel. 


But though not great music, The 
Crucifixion is good music; and it has the 
undeniable advantage of being more 
readily comprehended by the ordinary 
churchgoer than the works of the greater 
writers, Short, lasting little more than an 
hour, this cantata canbe given by any 
average-to-good choir during a regular 
church service, and both its words and its 
music can be easily grasped by the un- 


trained listener. Hence The Crucifixion 
cannot be ignored by the Christian musi- 
cal community; indeed, the frequency 
with which it is sung in countless annual 
performances firmly and conclusively at- 
tests that it is not. The Crucifixion holds 
much for the born-again believer; and as 
such, it merits study. 

The text of The Crucifixion, “a medi- 
tation on the sacred Passion of the Holy 
Redeemer,” was written by the Rev. Wil- 
liam John Sparrow-Simpson, M.A., an 
Anglican clergyman of whom relatively 
little is known. Of the depth and sin- 
cerity of his devotion there can be no 
doubt; his personal experience of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord shines transcendent 
throughout his writing. 

In form, the librettist has followed the 
later classical model. Scriptures from the 
Gospels relating to the Passion of the 
Saviour, the words of Philippians 2:7-8, 
and Lamentations 1:12, are sung in reci- 
tative by soloists. Meditative reflections 
in verse on the meaning of redemption 
both to the Saviour and to the ransomed 
sinner break the narrative intermittently. 
These take varied form, being solos or 
duets, choruses sung by full choir, or, 
following the example of Sebastian Bach, 
hymns of penitence, faith or adoration, 
which are sung by the worshiping con- 
gtegation of listeners. 

Many of these hymns may be found 
in present-day denominational hymnals. 
Perhaps best beloved is the one entitled 
“The Mystery of Divine Humiliation.” 


(Continued on next page) 








Cross of Jesus, Cross of Sorrow, 
Where the blood of Christ was shed, 
Perfect man on thee was tortured, 
Perfect God on thee has bled. 
Here the King of all the ages 
Throned in light ere worlds could 
be, 
Robed in mortal flesh is dying, 
Crucified by sin—for me! 

The “Litany of the Passion” has be- 
come a standard Holy Week hymn in 
some circles: 

Holy Jesu, by Thy passion, 

By Thy woes which none can share, 

Borne in more than kingly fashion, 

By Thy love beyond compare, 

Crucified, I turn to Thee: 

Son of Mary, plead for me! 

“The Mystery of Intercession” might 
be better known if its tune and intensely 
personal words were easier to remember: 

Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me, 

While He is nailed to the shameful 

tree; 

Scorned and forsaken, derided and 

curst, 

See how His enemies do their worst! 

Yet in the midst of the torture and 


shame, 

Jesus, the Crucified, breathes my 
name! 

Wonder of wonders, oh, how can it 
be? 


Jesus, the Crucified, pleads for me! 

Very dear to believers is the closing 
hymn, titled simply “For the Love of 
Jesus” : 

All for Jesus—all for Jesus, 

This our song shall ever be, 

For we have no hope nor Saviour 

If we have not hope in Thee. 

Most arresting of the choruses is the 
“Processional to Calvary,” whose majes- 
tic and thunderously repeated ‘Fling 
wide the gates” approaches something of 
true greatness: 

Fling wide the gates, for the Saviour 

waits 
To tread in His royal way; 
He has come from above, in His 
power and love, 
To die on this Passion Day! 
Then on to the end, my God and my 
Friend, 
With Thy banner lifted high! 


(Continued on page 36, column 2) 
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What Shall 1 Tell Them? 


Bs THIS EASTER SEASON, it may be that you will have a chance to speak to some group— 
religious or secular—on the resurrection of Christ. Or perhaps your school paper—or a com 
munity one—would welcome a sermonette in keeping with the season. As you seek the Lora; 
guidance for what you should say, read over the following list of suggested topics. 

You may want to study out one or more of the themes as a supplement to your privay 
devotions during the Lenten season. 

Research on some of the topics might well produce material for a thesis or term report. 
The Resurrection of Christ as the Cornerstone of the Christian Faith 
The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body in the Old Testament 
“The Third Day—According to the Scriptures” 


The Development of the Doctrine of Resurrection in Jewish Theology from the Close of the Old 


Testament to the Beginning of the Christian Era 

Christ's Predictions of His Own Resurrection 

The Three Resurrection Miracles of Our Lord’s Ministry 

Christ's Teaching Regarding the Resurrection to Come 

Christ’s Death and Burial 

“The Third Day He Shall Rise Again” j 

“God Raised Him from the Dead” 

The Earthquake | 

The First Attempt to Silence the Truth of Christ’s Resurrection: the Bribery of the Watch at 
the Tomb 

“Many Bodies of the Saints which Slept Arose”’ 

The Women at the Tomb: the Angelic Announcement 

The Visit of the Disciples to the Tomb 

The Theory that the Body of Jesus was Removed from the Tomb 

“He Appeared First to Mary Magdalene” 

The Appearance to the Women 

The Private Interview with Simon Peter 

On the Emmaus Road 

Christ’s Appearance to the Ten on the Evening of His Resurrection 

The Appearance to the Apostles with Thomas Present 

“He Appeared Again to the Disciples at the Sea of Tiberias” 

“To Above Five Hundred Brethren At Once” 

The Appearance to James 

The Final Appearance on Olivet 

The Nature of Christ’s Resurrection Body 

The Vision Theory and its Variations 

The Theory of Mythical Origin 

“By Many Infallible Proofs” 

The Difference Between the Resurrection of Christ and Other Resurrections Recorded in the 
Scriptures 

The Central Place of Christ’s Resurrection in the Sermon of the Apostle Peter on the Day of 
Pentecost 

The Place of Christ’s Resurrection in the Preaching of the Christian Church 

The Attempts of Deism, Rationalism, and Agnosticism to Break the Testimony of the New | 
Testament Regarding the Resurrection of Christ 

The Modern Theory of a “Spiritual Resurrection” 

The Resurrection of Christ in European Literature 

Our Lord’s Resurrection in Christian Art 

Christ’s Resurrection in the Hymns of the Church 

Famous Conversions Resulting from a Conviction that Christ Rose from the Dead 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Site of our Lord's Burial 

The Resurrection of Christ in the Great Creeds of the Church 

The Meaning and History of the Word “Easter” 

The Relation of the Resurrection of Christ to the Establishment of the First Day of the Week 
as the Day of Worship in the Christian Church 

The Death and Burial of the Founders of Some of the Great Religions of the World—Withowt 
a Resurrection 

Accounts of Some of Those who Have Predicted They Would Reappear Shortly After Thelt 
Death 

Testimonies of Historians and Scientists to the Truthfulness of Christ’s Resurrection 
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# AVERAGE college student has little 
interest in or concern for things religious. 
In addition, a great many students who 
come from a generally Christian back- 
ground shed their religious beliefs and 
practices soon after they reach college 
and give themselves over to the godless 
system of humanism and self-expression 
of their new environment. 

Few campuses have any program 
which will either challenge the non- 
Christian or rescue the weak Christian by 
counteracting the general anti-religious 
atmosphere. 

It is quite plain and, in the light of 
the modern philosophy of education, un- 
derstandable that the contemporary 
American campus has little place for 
God. But the tragedy is that so little is 
being done to compensate for this neg- 
lect. I can suggest two reasons: nominal 
Christianity is impotent, and evangelical 
Christianity is largely uninterested. Most 
of the collegiate religious programs are 
directed by men who, having denied the 
authority of the Scripture and thereby 
abandoned the gospel, have nothing vital 
to offer. Instead, they occupy themselves 
with pathetic imitations of courses in 
Applied Philosophy or Sociology in spite 
of the fact that these subjects are han- 
dled far better by the local faculty. On 
the other hand, very few evangelical 
Christian groups see the college campus 
as part of their home mission field. 

So Biblical Christianity is making al- 
most no impact on the college campus, 
the place where the leaders of America 
tomorrow are being trained. 

The responsibility for a gospel min- 
istry lies squarely with the evangelical 
Christians of America. That so little has 
been done in recent years to acquaint col- 
lege students with the claims of Christ 
can only have resulted from the igno- 
tance of or lack of concern for the situa- 
tion by the believing Christians of our 
land. My own experience as a staff mem- 
ber for the Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship a year ago offered direct evi- 
dence of this attitude. Many local evan- 
gelical churches close by large educa- 
tional institutions had neither interest in 
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nor appeal for the average intelligent 
student, Christian or non-Christian; and 
several of these church groups stated 
bluntly that they felt no obligation to- 
ward students in secular colleges or uni- 
versities even though these students came 
from their own membership. Apparently 
the attitude of such churches is that sec- 
ular colleges themselves, as well as the 
education they provide, are anti-Christian 
and hence tools of Satan and therefore 
both are to be avoided at all costs. Such 
bigotry, however, overlooks the plight of 
both the Christian students who cannot 
find shelter on a carefully guarded Chris- 
tian campus and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-Christian students in Amer- 
ica who need Christ. 


Is it any wonder that secular educa- 
tional circles label this type of Christian- 
ity “anti-intellectual” and treat it as an 
“escapist” philosophy unworthy of ser- 
ious consideration? Whether the evan- 
gelical neglect preceded the student lack 
of interest or vice versa is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, irrelevant. The fact that 
both exist, however, constitutes a chal- 
lenge for those of us who profess an 
interest in the evangelization of the stu- 
dent world. 

Some attempts have been made to 
reach students with the gospel; yet few 





nxacn NUUMEHES? 


by FRANCIS R. STEELE 


of these have produced results, simply 
because they were not properly con- 
ceived to meet student needs. An out- 
standing exception in this regard is the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship which 
has been much used of the Lord during 
the past eight years in winning souls to 
Christ and salvaging weakened Chris- 
tians on college campuses. Most of the 
other evangelical student programs ap- 
pear to have followed one of two pat- 
terns: old-fashioned revival meetings 
held on campus or the propagation of 
pseudo-scientific material provided by 
incompetent self-styled experts in an at- 
tempt to ‘‘prove’’ that the Bible is scien- 
tifically accurate. The inappropriateness 
of revivalist meetings on campus might 
well compare with the preaching of St. 
Augustine's sermons in Latin in a rescue 
mission. Excellent in themselves, the 
revival meetings are—and the Latin 
sermons would be—unintelligible and 
ineffective in their new surroundings. 
The pseudo-scientific material is not only 
unfit for students but for general con- 
sumption as well, since it is either mis- 
leading or else utterly false and there- 
fore inconsistent with a true Christian 
testimony. 

I do not mean to imply that a new 
gospel is required for campus Christian 
work, The same basic problems confront 
both the college student and African 
bushman—-sin and its consequences. And 
the same gospel will be effective in 
either case. Sin and righteousness may 
vary according to human standards, but 
they are both absolutes with God, Just 
as there is but one mode of physical birth 
given for all mankind, rich or poor, high 
or low, so there is but one spiritual re- 
birth, and that is through a personal faith 
in the perfect sacrifice for sin which 
Jesus Christ made on Calvary. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Archeologist 
One year ago, Francis Rue Steele made the 


pages of the New York Times with his dis- 
covery of the Lipit-Ishtar, a law code that 
had been formulated before the famous Code 
of Hammurabi, long believed to be the earliest. 
Steele earned his A.B. at Cornell, bis A.M. and 
Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania. His 
position as Assistant Curator of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum ended with the war 
and his assignment to the Office of Strategic 
Services at Washington. After a year as an 
IVCF Staff member, he rejoined the staff of 
the University of Pennsylvania museum, Baby- 


lonian section. 









This does not mean, however, that one 
approach or presentation will be equally 
effective in all cases. The same medicine 
may be prescribed for both old and 
young, but the administration of the dose 
to an adult and an infant will often vary 
considerably. The intellectual capabilities 
and handicaps of the persons concerned 
have to be borne in mind. The question 
is, then, “How may the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ best be set forth be- 
fore university and college students so 
that conviction of sin will follow and 
salvation finally result from personal 
faith in His atoning death on the Cross?” 

Since a Christian witness involves two 
persons, we will find that there are two 
sides to this question. There are certain 
facts about the background and train- 
ing of the unsaved student which we 
must recognize and for which we must 
make adequate allowance. On the other 
hand, we must also undertake a frank 
examination of our own motives and be- 
havior in order to discover whether they 
are consistent with or contrary to a true 
Christian witness. If we sincerely desire 
to bring students to a saving knowledge 
of Christ, we must be willing to make 
whatever personal adjustments may be 
required. 

When we analyze the thought pattern 
of the average non-Christian student, we 
find that his major handicap insofar as 
the gospel is concerned is that he has an 
inaccurate concept of true Christianity. 
From his liberal pastor at home, odd bits 
of malicious propaganda at school, the 


world’s idea as portrayed in the popular 
novels and films, the student has gained 
a distorted picture of what the Bible so 
plainly teaches about God and man. The 
simplest theological terms often must be 
defined and scores of mistaken ideas cor- 
rected before the time comes to explain 
the way of salvation. Why speak of per- 
sonal sin to someone who thinks of sin 
merely in terms of moral excess? How 
can a student think seriously of a Jesus 
whom he has learned to regard as a sin- 
cere but misguided ascetic who was exe- 
cuted as a minor political rabble-rouser 
two thousand years ago? What weight 
will he give to the statements of a Bible 
which he has been told is only an out- 
dated collection of religious myths and 
traditions? These and countless similar 
questions rise in the student’s mind to 
cloud the figure of a loving Saviour who 
died for sinful man, whom you so 
earnestly seek to point out from the 
Scriptures. 

An additional barrier between the in- 
telligent non-Christian and salvation in 
Christ is his ingrained prejudice for 
scientific naturalism as opposed to the 
supernaturalism of orthodox Christian- 
ity. The foundation of modern American 
secular education is based upon an episte- 
mology which denies the possibility, let 
alone the existence, of a transcendent 
personal God. Everything in the entire 
universe, so the student thinks, is reduci- 
ble, at least theoretically, to explanation 
in terms of natural laws. God, in the 
Biblical sense of a supernatural intelli- 
gent Being, is “unscientific” and there- 
fore inadmissible. Indeed, there is no 
place in his thinking for such a Person. 

If our witness to Christ includes an 
intelligent appreciation of these basic 
problems, it will be much more intelli- 
gible to the average student and there 
will be a proportionate degree of success 
accorded our presentation of Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour. College students 
have been taught to think rationally and 
to demand what they consider to be fac- 
tual evidence for the support of every 
hypothesis. They have a high regard for 
the so-called “scientific method.” Con- 
sequently, we must meet them on these 





grounds and demonstrate, whereve 
necessary and to the degree required by 
the individual situation, that Christian. 
ity and the Christian philosophy of life 


are as respectable and reasonable as “that f 


which man’s reason teacheth.” Nothing 


is more tactless or antagonizing to the | 


student than to adopt an attitude whid 
clearly implies a feeling of superiority 
on our part or of pity for the stupidity 
and ignorance of his unbelief. 

To be sure, the apologetic aspect of a 
Christian witness in itself rarely wins 
souls to Christ, but it is often an indis. 


pensable preparation for a clear presenta. F 


tion of the grace of God. It may be lik. 
ened to clearing the ground: removing 


rocks and stumps preparatory to sowing 


the seed. More preparation is needed in 


college work than in Christian work gen- [ 


erally simply because relatively more in- 
tellectual debris has accumulated in the 
student’s mind. 

How, then, shall we proceed? The 


Apostle Paul has, I believe, summed up f 
the whole matter in five profound words: | 
“Speaking the truth in love” (Ephesians § 


4:15a). We cannot confuse ignorance 


with innocence nor substitute sincerity | 


for truth. Those who would reach the 
student world for Christ must, by the 
grace of God through much earnest 
prayer and hard study, prepare them- 
selves to witness a “good confession” 


which, being scrupulously true and gen: f 
uinely affectionate, will glorify God te f 


gardless of the results. 


It ought not to be necessary to urge ; 
that a Christian witness be truthful. It is § 


to be expected that a Christian will be 
meticulously honest in all things. Unfor- 


tunately, however, a great many evan: J 
gelical speakers and leaders leave much f 


to be desired on this score. Untruth is, 
I believe, unintentional in some instances 
but deliberate in others. Both types are 
serious and the latter.is simply inexcus 


able. Let us consider unintentional error § 


first. 

The one standard above all others 
which a college audience will apply tos 
Christian witness is truth. In the field of 
theology, especially orthodox Christian 
theology, some confusion of mind will 
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inevitably result from the basic philo- 
sophical disagreement between Christian 
and non-Christian, but with time and pa- 
tience this may easily be resolved, There 
is no excuse, however, for the slipshod 
errors in simple scientific principles 
which characterize so many of the funda- 
mentalist messages and publications. A 
few “innocent errors” will discredit a 
whole message in the eyes of skeptical 
college students. I cannot understand 
why Bible teachers and evangelists, often 
with the benefit of a high school educa- 
tion only, feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves to discourse upon biology, geology, 
physics, or history before a college audi- 
ence, especially when the research staff 
of the university faculty generally show 
sufficient wisdom to avoid discussions 
outside their special fields. Perhaps the 
limited knowledge of popular scientific 
platitudes which many Christians possess 
has induced them to judge themselves 
capable of scientific lectures on the col- 
lege level. Great self-confidence is often 
rooted in ignorance, but the wise man 


' will exercise caution. 


On the other hand, there is consider- 
able that any student can learn from a 
man who has spent much time in the 
study of the Bible. Yet, for some unac- 
countable reason, many Christian speak- 
ets apparently feel it mecessary to com- 


| bine Bible study with either an attack 


upon secular science or a unique personal 
interpretation of some scientific truth. 
The fact of the matter is that the one 


| subject upon which a Bible teacher is 


is) qualified to speak and about which the 
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student knows little or nothing is the 
Bible itself. Let these men minister the 
Word in the power of the Holy Spirit 


) and abstain from everything else and 


blessing will follow, for God has prom- 
ised to accompany the preaching of His 


) Word with power. The incidental scien- 
tific illustration intended by the speaker 


to liven his presentation or attract the 
attention of the audience more often than 
hot vitiates the effectiveness of the whole 
message. If a speaker demonstrates in- 
competence to the students in a field 
known to them, they will quite naturally 
suspect his authority in the field which 
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is unknown to them and hence the 
preaching of the gospel is hindered. 
Messages and books on Christian Apolo- 
getics should be left to those who are 
properly qualified to handle them by 
reason of special training and study. 

So much for unintentional error on 
the part of a Christian. A word must be 
added, however, concerning deliberate 
misrepresentation and what amounts to 
obscurantism. To assume knowledge of 
certain facts or subjects in order to ap- 
pear learned before a supposedly naive 
audience is dishonest. I have often heard 
men speak quite confidently about ar- 
chaeological discoveries and even pro- 
pound solutions to serious problems in 
Biblical history while at the same time 
they demonstrated an appalling igno- 
rance of the basic principles of the science 
which they so glibly cited. The general 
audience is seldom impressed by such a 
performance; the fraud is invariably dis- 
covered by those who know the facts; the 
speaker is discredited; and most impor- 
tant of all the gospel ministry suffers. 
The pride of man has thus brought 
shame on the precious Word of God. 

It is likewise equally dishonest for a 
Christian to reject or ignore factual cor- 
rection or criticism by qualified Christian 
associates, for this implies a deliberate 
effort to perpetuate an untruth, however 
minor, for selfish personal reasons. It is 
not only that these tactics are deceitful; 
they also seriously prejudice the respect 
of non-Christian students against the his- 
toric Christian faith. 

Neither of these aspects of untruth 
would be so prevalent if it were not for 
the lure of sensationalism which has 
blinded sincere Christian men. Caution 
and reserve appear to be rare and price- 
less virtues in Christian scholarship to- 
day. Everyone is apparently bent on 
“out-wowing” his predecessors and con- 
temporaries by some startling new dis- 
covery with regard to ‘‘science”’ and the 
Bible. There is a plethora of pseudo- 
scientific literature ostensibly designed 
for student use which is a disgrace to the 
name Christian and ought to be de- 
stroyed. College professors enjoy ridi- 
culing such a Christian witness for the 


amusement of their students; this places a 
serious impediment before a respectable 
campus witness. 

There must be a return to basic sanity, 
truth, and circumspection if evangelical 
Christianity is to make headway on the 
campus. It is quite true that we need 
have no fear of truth in any field, for 
Biblical truth and scientific truth have 
one and the same source: God. But, at 
the same time, we must have a healthy 
respect for the training necessary for an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
facts which constitute truth in any field 
of knowledge. Let us, then, in our wit- 
ness first of all ‘‘tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

The real foundation of any Christian 
witness is love. In fact, the very essence 
of the gospel is love: God's love for sin- 
ners manifested in the sacrificial death 
of His Son for their sins, No matter how 
helpful the facts of Christian apologetics 
may be, and they most certainly have 
their place in a campus witness, salvation 
does not result from assent to a body of 
facts but from consent to a Person. The 
facts often prepare or point the way, but 
the Saviour cleanses and pardons. There 
must be that in our witness which will 
bring the unsaved student face to face 
with the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Time and again a witness is fruitless sim- 
ply because it does not present the Person 
of the Saviour and emphasize the per- 
sonal relationship with God that is to be 
had through Him. The reason for this 
failure will invariably be found in a lack 
of genuine love for the unsaved student 
on the part of the Christian. It is very 
easy to become so engrossed in answer- 
ing arguments that the heart grows cold 
while the discussion waxes hot. 

In order to avoid a sterile witness of 
either cold logic or heated argument and 
to maintain a true witness to the perfect 
redemption of a personal Saviour, we 
must spend much time with the Lord in 
ptayer and reading the Bible. Fully 
equipped with all the “wisdom and pru- 
dence” which God supplies and filled 
with His love for the student to whom 
He leads us, let us in all sincerity “speak 
the truth in love.” END 
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iis Is MY MULE. She is a good 
mule, a powerful mule, excellent as a 
pack animal, a first-rate puller for the 
cart, or to haul water for the Mission 
House, or to lug heavy logs and timbers 
from the jungle. 

And she is not a bad riding animal 
under ordinary conditions and about the 
only one who can take my 230-odd 
pounds up and down these hills and 
through the difficult sands along the tele- 
gtaph line for 8 to 10 leagues per day. 
However, Blackie is a mule! Very defi- 
nitely a mule. Furthermore, she is a lady 
mule! She can be really stubborn when 
she wants to be, and exercises a really 
definite mind of her own. 

I had made a quick trip to Campos 
Novos from Utiariti and now it was time 
to go back. I had had a time of good fel- 
lowship with Dudley Kinsman who was 
valiantly, along with the Lord, holding 
down the Mission Station at Campos 
Novos, after having done the same thing 
for nearly two years at Utiariti. 

A quick trip now was in order as it 
was necessary to go to Cuiaba for the 
Brazilian Field Conference of the Mis- 
sion. Usually it is not advisable to travel 
alone these 40 leagues under the tele- 
gtaph line, especially during these last 
few years since the bridges and rafts have 
fallen into such a sad state of disrepair. 
I had arranged for a companion to go 





by CHARLES HARMON 


along with me but when I asked him if 
he was ready to go he replied, “Eu nao 
sei,” which being literally interpreted, 
means, “I don’t know,” but actually to 
these backwoods Brazilians means, 
“No.” 

And so I must travel alone, that is, 
alone with the Lord and Blackie. 

Blackie does not particularly mind this 
business of taking missionaries or bag- 
gage between Campos Novos and Uti- 
ariti, but she seems to be quite a social 
character and demands companions— 
horses or mules—along the way. And 
Madam Blackie was determined not to 
take me alone to Utiariti. (She thought 
I was alone because naturally she could 
not see the Lord who was with me.) 

She evidenced this singleness of pur- 
pose in a very disconcerting way of sud- 
denly stopping and, after insistent urging 
by my spurs, going around in circles 
counter-clockwise, seeking after every 
revolution, to go back to Campos Novos. 
Well, I got dizzy. I managed to stop the 
merry-go-round and had a little talk with 
the Lord. 

It seemed that the best strategy was 
going to be to beat her at her own game. 
I decided, with the help of the Lord, to 
be just a little bit more stubborn than 
the mule. The merry-go-round continued 
but now it was Blackie’s turn to get 
dizzy. Anyway she suddenly started out 


Reprinted by permission of the author and of the Amazon Valley Indian, organ of 
the South American Indian Mission, Inc., West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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at a good clip in the right direction, a. 
though she may have thought she wa 
going back, 

The trip continued and the leagus 
and the hours slipped by. At every bridge 
raft, or camping ground, there was a 
definite clash of wills, but the strategy 
was working. Three days slipped by and 
now we were close to Utiariti on the 
fourth day. Just two more leagues to 
Utiariti and Blackie knew it. 

By now there were no more attempts 
at whirling. 

But both Blackie and I were tertibly 
thirsty and so we agreed to take a side 
trail down to a little stream called “Ct 
ingeira” (stinking place). It would make 
us an hour later in pulling into Utiatiti 
but to get watered up would be wel 
worth it. And it was. On arriving backto 
the main trail I decided to let Blackie 
have her little morsel, to let her reall 
have her way. I headed her back to Cam- 
pos Novos. No motion! I dug in m} 
spurs, once, twice, thrice, and the metry: 
go-round started again—a real clash of 
wills! Finally, I said, “O.K. Blackie 
have your way, let’s go on into Utiariti’ 
And so after four days on the trail, prt 
tically 100 hours, we arrived in Utiatiti 
—the Lord, and I, and Blackie. 

But I read in a recent copy of News 
week of a proposed T.W.A. trip by ai 
around the world, New York to New 
York in 100 hours—and it made 
laugh——or cry. EN) 
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J. Beoks About the Resurrection of Christ. 

(For the most part in chronological order.) 

Dirron, HuMpurey. A Discourse Concerning the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. London: Cox, 1714. 

Ditton was a famous mathematician and a friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton. This volume had reached a fourth edition by 1727 and 
has appeared in German and French translations. 

SHERLOCK, BISHOP THOMAS. The Trial of the Witnesses of 
the Resurrection of Jesus. London: Shepard Kollock, 1808. 

An outstanding work of that century. 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL. Witnesses of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Re-examined. 1744 . 

A reply to Annet, for whom see Section VII below. 

West, GILBERT. Observations on the History and Evidence 
of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. London: R. Dodsley, 1749. 
457 pages. 

First published in 1749, this was probably the most widely read 
discussion of the Resurrection in the English world to nearly the 
close of the 19th century. It has been reprinted in many forms, and 
bound into a number of different volumes on the evidences of the 
Christian faith. 

HorsLEy, BIsHoP SAMUEL. Nine Sermons on the Nature 
of the Evidence by which the Fact of Our Lord’s Resurrection 
is Established. London: Longmans, Hursh, Rees, Orme & 
Brown, 1815. V-XI 352 pages. 

MoBERLY, GEORGE. The Sayings of the Great Forty Days. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooper, 1850. 273 pages. 

The gifted author was at the time Bishop of Salisbury. 
WittiaMs, Isaac. The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord’s 

Passion Harmonized, with Reflections. London: Longmans, 
1841. 181 pages. 

GOULBURN, EDWARD M. The Doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Body as Taught in Holy Scripture. Oxford: Bampton 
Lectures, 1850. xv, 377 pages. 


_ While this is not strictly on the resurrection of our Lord, it 
a famous book on the general subject and should be included 
ere. 


Westcott, BROoKE Foss. The Gospel of the Resurrection. 
London: Macmillan, 1st ed., 1867. xxxiii, 261 pages. 
—_____.. Revelation of the Risen Lord. 1st ed., 1881. 
xxxvi, 199 pages. 
These two volumes by the great scholar, bishop, and commen- 
tator probably exercised more influence over British thought con- 


cerning the Resurrection than any other volumes written during 
the century. 


HANNA, WILLIAM. The Forty Days After Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection. New York: R. Carter & Bros., 1864. 379 pages. 

Cooper, THOMAS. The Verity of Christ's Resurrection from 
the Dead. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1877. xi, 176 pages. 

Cox, SAMUEL. The Resurrection: Twelve Expository Essays. 
London, 1881. xx, 348 pages. 

MILLIGAN, WiLLiaM. The Resurrection of Our Lord. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917, 4th ed. xiii, 318 pages. 

By a Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, this is definitely one of the five great books 
on the Resurrection to be published in the last eighty years. Read 
especially the chapters on “Theories Opposed to the Fact of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord,” “Bearing of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord Upon Christian Life and Hope,” and “Bearing of the Res- 
urrection of Our Lord on the Church and the World.” 

Morrison, Cuar.es R. The Proofs of Christ's Resurrec- 
tion From a Lawyer's Stand point. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 
1882. 155 pages. 
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Bibliography 


M’CHEYNE, EpGaR R. The Gospel of a Risen Saviour. 
Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1892. xv, 376 pages, with an 
exhaustive index. 

This great book is hardly known in this country. In many ways 
it is unique. For every chapter there is an extensive bibliography 
of English, French, and German titles. The subjects dealt with 
are generally of a more profound nature than those in most of 
these books. The concluding nine chapters have the following 
suggestive titles: ‘The Demonstration of the Spirit—Christ Risen 
in the History of the Church,” ‘The Demonstration of the Critics— 
The Risen Saviour Among the Doctors,” ““The Risen Saviour—The 
Gospel Regarding God,” “The Risen Saviour—The Gospel Regard- 
ing Man,” “The Risen Saviour as the Reconciler,” ‘The Risen Sav- 
iour as Master-Moralist,” “The Risen Saviour and His Gospel Re- 
garding the Body,” “The Risen Saviour as a Quickening Spirit,” 
“The Risen Saviour Shedding Light on the Last Things.” 
KENNEDY, JOHN. The Resurrection of Jesus: an Historical 

Fact. 1895. 

CARPENTER, Boyp. Forty Days of the Risen Life. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. 104 pages. 

By the Bishop of Ripon. _ ; 

LaTHAM, HENRY. The Risen Master. Cambridge, England: 
1901. xvi, 488 pages, with an exhaustive index of texts. 

By a Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. This book, for the 
most part, is taken up with an exhaustive, scholarly consideration 
of the appearances of our Lord, including a long chapter on the 
empty tomb, and an exhaustive discussion of “The Witness of the 
Grave Clothes,” running for 65 pages. Included is a good chapter 
on the relation of the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. 
BOARDMAN, GEORGE DANA. Our Risen King’s Forty Days. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1902, 214 pages. 

A popular volume. : 

PATON, JAMES. The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection. 
London, New York: American Tract Society, 1902. xiv, 227 
pages. 

Not a deep book, but a helpful one in interpreting all the mate- 
rial concerning the Resurrection in both the Gospels and Epistles. 
Mars, F. E. The Resurrection of Christ—Fact or Fiction. 

London: Pickering & Inglis, 1904. xiv, 216 pages. 

SPARROW-SIMPSON, WILLIAM JOHN. Our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. London, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 
viii, 320 pages. 

This splendid handbook appeared in the Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology. 

Orr, JAMES. The Resurrection of Jesus. Originally pub- 
lished, 1908; later ed., Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham, n.d. 
292 pages. 

A standard work, not so exhaustive as Sparrow-Simpson. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Bounps, EDwARD MCKENDREE. The Resurrection. Nash- 
ville: Publishing House of the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
South, 1907. 172 pages. 

Bounds is the author of some of the most precious, incisive books 
on prayer of our time. 

SwETE, HENRY BarcLAy. The Appearances of Our Lord 
After the Passion. London: Macmillan, 1908. xviii, 149 pages. 

By the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, one of the great Christian scholars of the 19th —. 

Rosson, JOHN. The Resurrection Gospel: A Study of 
Christ's Great Commission. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 
311 pages. 

THORBURN, T. J. The Resurrection Narratives and Modern 
Criticism. London: K. Paul, Trench, Truebner, 1910. xx, 217 


pages. 

A thorough examination of and reply to Schmiedel (see Section 
VII below). 7 ; 

Hanson, G. The Resurrection and the Life. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1912. xi, 372 pages. 

SPARROW-SIMPSON, WILLIAM JOHN. The Resurrection and 
Modern Thought. London, New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1911. ix, 464 pages. 

This is definitely the most exhaustive, the most scholarly, and 
the most important work on the resurrection of Christ ever written 
in the English language. It is divided into four parts: ‘“The Witness 
of the Twelve,” “The Witness of St. Paul,” “The Theology of 
the Resurrection,” ‘The Resurrection and Modern Thought.” The 
subjects under the third division are especially important and sug- 
gestive: “The Teaching of the Risen Lord in St. Matthew,” “The 
Universality of the Risen Lord’s Commission,” ‘The Baptismal 
Formula,” “Christ’s Resurrection an Evidence of His Divinity,” 
“Christ’s Resurrection Instrumental in His Exaltation,” “Christ's 
Resurrection the Means of Our Justification,” ‘‘Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion .Instrumental in the Moral Resurrection of Christians,” 
“Christ's Resurrection Instrumental in the Physical Resurrection of 
Christians,” “St. Paul’s Conclusions on the Dogmatic Value of 
Christ’s Resurrection,” ‘St. Paul’s Doctrine of the Resurrection 
Body,” “‘Patristic Teaching of the Resurrection Body,” ‘Formulas 
of the Church on the Resurrection Body,’ ‘‘Post-Reformation 
English Teaching on the Resurrection Body,” ‘Modern Roman 
Teaching on the Resurrection Body,” ‘Conclusions on the Doctrine 
of the Resurrection Body.” 

STONE, JAMEs S. The Glory After the Passion. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. xii, 393 pages. 

SHAW, JOHN MACINTOSH. The Resurrection of Christ. 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1920. viii, 215 pages. 

Sir William Robertson Nichol at the time this book was published, 
said of it, “It is, we think, the best and most comprehensive hand- 
ling of the august theme which is accessible to the English reader. 
Professor Shaw takes up every point, so far as we know, and does 
so with frankness, honesty, and cogency.” This volume is an am- 
plification of the article “Resurrection of Christ” in James Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. 

Wace, Henry. The Story of the Resurrection. London: 
John Murray, 1923. 254 pages. 








This Bibliography ... 

Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, whose substantial bibliography of 
Christian reading appeared in the November, 1946, His 
{Reading for Christians} bas done His readers another service 
in compiling this bibliography of books pertaining exclusively 
to the subject of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Every effort has been made to insure the accuracy of this 
bibliography by checking it against up-to-date library listings. 
- If in spite of this effort, however, any inaccuracy is present, 
_ the editors would appreciate knowing about it. 





SNOWDEN, JAMES H. Wonderful Morning. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921. 155 pages. 


A well-written, not-too-technical, reverent defense of the truth. 
fulness of our Lord’s resurrection. 


Hayes, Doremus A. The Resurrection Fact. Nashville} 


Cokesbury Press, 1932. 355 pages, with extensive bibliog | 
raphy. I 
Professor Hayes for some years held the chair of New Tesh. | 
ment Interpretation in the Graduate School of Theology, North | 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. This is by all means one ¢ | 
the outstanding books on the Resurrection of the 20th centun, | 
and one of the chapters of this book, by the kindness of the pub | 
lishers, appears in this issue of His. 

Dosson, C. C, The Empty Tomb and the Risen Lord. Lon | 
don: Stanley Martin & Co., 1934. xiv, 130 pages; 2nd ed., rev, | 
Marshall Morgan & Scott. 164 pages with many important 
illustrations. — 

This book is mainly occupied with the death of Christ, the en. 
tombment, the tomb itself, and the visit of the apostles and th 
women at the tomb Easter morning. Continued in The Risen Lor 
and His Disciples, below. ; a 
—____—. The Risen Lord and His Disciples. London: 

Marshall Morgan & Scott, n.d. 

This volume discusses the later appearances of Christ. 

—____—_. The Story of the Empty Tomb as if Told 
Joseph of Arimathea. London: Charles Thynne, 1920. 50 
pages. 

MonrIsoNn, FRANK. Who Moved the Stone? New York: The 
Century Co., 1930. 294 pages. 

LUNN, ARNOLD. The Third Day. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Book Shop, 1945. xlii, 177 pages. 

A scholarly defense of the truthfulness of the Resurrection. 
RAMSEY, ARTHUR MICHAEL. The Resurrection of Christ 

An Essay in Biblical Theology. London: The Centenary Press, 
Ist ed., 1945; 2nd ed., 1946. 124 pages. 

The author is the Van Mildert Professor of Divinity at the 
University of Durham, England. This is the best of recent works 
on the Resurrection. It is a compact presentation of the major 
lines of evidence and manifests full acquaintance with the prob 
lems and the literature. It has been received with unanimous 
praise by leading conservative scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M. The Glory of the Empty Tomb. New — 


York: Fleming H. Revell, 1947. 170 pages. 


For this study, commentaries will not be found very satis 
factory, because the verse-by-verse treatment does not lend 
itself well to a comprehensive study of the question. There is 
one excellent exception to this—Bishop Moule’s precious 
small volume, Jesus and the Resurrection, a beautiful expos: 
tion of the last two chapters of John’s Gospel which should 
be in the library of every believer. 

Of course all the larger and more important lives of Christ 
will have sections on the resurrection of Christ. The following 
are suggested: 

EDERSHEIM, ALFRED. Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
Vol. II. New York: Longmans, 1923. 

Farrar, F, W. Life in Christ, Vol. Il. New York: A. L 
Burt Co., 1928. 535 pages. 

GEIKIE, JOHN CUNNINGHAM. The Life and Words of 
Christ, Vol. II. New York: D, Appleton & Co., 1893. 

LANGE, JOHANN P. The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, Vol. 
IV. English translation from the German by Sophia Taylor. 
Edinburgh, 1864. (Continued on page 39) 
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BILLFOLDS, coo: 


by MIRIAM C. KREBS 


—= the old pun about the 
nickel having more “sense” than the 
dime because it goes to church more 
often? 

There’s a lot of truth in that. For 
among us who consider that we have 
given ourselves to Christ there are all too 
few who have given Him our billfolds. 
Though the matter of obtaining, possess- 
ing, and using money is one which 
touches everybody, we Christian college 
students give little thought to the rela- 
tionship of God and our money. 

In making a budget, somehow we for- 
get God, though we may label a dime— 
or a quarter if we're feeling expansive 
—for the church collection. We seem to 
think of money as something apart from 
the Christian life. 

But Scripture speaks very plainly about 
money. And since the love of it is called 


_ “the root of all evil’ (I Timothy 6:10), 


it certainly behooves us to pay some at- 
tention lest we step into the class of those 
who love money. 

In thinking of money—as with all 
ptoblems of everyday living—we must 
keep in mind that principle that “what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God” 
(I Corinthians 10:31), The “‘all’” surely 
includes earning, possessing, and spend- 
ing money. Money that is handled for the 
glory of God is not handled carelessly. 

But then too we must remember that 
We are but stewards of whatever money 


sess belongs to God, and we are to use 
it as He directs. 

Then, each should give according to 
his income or “as he is able” (Deuter- 
onomy 16:17). God doesn’t expect more 
from us than we are able to give. How- 
ever, if we truly want to please Him, 
we won't use poverty as an excuse for not 
giving at all. 

In II Corinthians 8:1-15 Paul shows 
us an example of real giving and exhorts 
us to follow it. He tells us that giving is 
a “grace” that comes from God. In a 
time of great want and affliction the 
Macedonians gave with grace, and we, 
too, are to “abound in this grace.” 

But let us notice also that the Mace- 
donians “‘first gave their own selves to the 
Lord.” Here is the key to all Christian 
giving. When we yield all that we have 
to God, for His glory, we can know the 
“grace” of giving. 

Then we ought to be systematic in our 
giving. In the early church Christians 
were asked to plan regular giving. 
“Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him” (I Corinthians 
16:2). 

Bills come due with unwavering regu- 
larity. They never miss! Churches, mis- 
sions, radio broadcasts, and other 
Christian groups must meet expenses 
every day, and systematic giving on our 
part will save them from hardships when 
those bills come around. 





love. It is a privilege which rich and 
poor may share alike. And it should be a 
real joy to give. Almost invariably when 
someone makes an appeal for contribu- 
tions he asks us to “give till it hurts.” 
But there is a joy in giving, as one min- 
ister expressed it, “till it feels good.” 

Finally, we know that cheerful giving 
and using money according to God’s will 
have rewards, promised by God. The first 
of these is joy. Paul tells us that the Mace- 
donians received an abundance of joy 
in their giving (II Corinthians 8:2). 
Why shouldn’t we seek to reap an abun- 
dance of joy in our giving? 

Another reward is that Christian giv- 
ing ‘‘is abundant also by many thanks- 
givings unto God” (II Corinthians 9: 
12). Our use of money for God’s work 
makes others thankful to Him and thus 
leads to God's being glorified (II Corin- 
thians 9:13-14). We can serve God by 
giving to those who glorify His name. 

Can we follow God’s plan for giving ? 
While seeking to please Him in other 
things, can we also seek His will in using 
the possessions He entrusts to our care? 
God promises us rich blessings. Why 
shouldn’t we claim them ? 

How about getting out that budget 
right now to see what items on it are not 
“to the glory of God” ? When they have 
been removed, there should be a tenth or 
more for the Lord’s treasury. END 


We might possess. Sometimes, when we 
have worked hard to earn a little cash, it 
is difficult to realize this. Of course it 
was God who gave us the strength and 
the brains to hold that part-time job 
while going to school or to wait on tables 
every day for our meals. All that we pos- 


IVCF is now officially registered with the 
American headquarters in Japan, and Irene 
Webster-Smith has been designated as its at- 
credited representative. The government has 
assigned an APO number, which makes pos- 
sible the sending of first-class mail at the 
regular U. S. airmail rate of Se per ounce, 
and packages at the regular U. S. parcel rates, 
when this address is used: 

Miss Irene Webster-Smith 

CIE, GHQ, SCAP, 

APO No. 500, ¢/o Postmaster, 

San Francisco, California 


And we should give cheerfully. ‘Every 
man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or 
of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful - 
giver” (II Corinthians 9:7). 

Christian giving is voluntary, a test of 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Record x» 
Interpretation 


OF THE RESURRECTION 


I. Curist PREDICTED HE WoOuLD RISE FROM THE DEAD 


1. At the beginning of His ministry 
a. The statement—John 2:19 
b. The interpretation—John 2:21-22 
c. As used against Him during His trial—Matt. 26:61; 
Mark 14:57-58 
d. Cast up at Him as He hung upon the Cross—Matt. 27: 
40; Mark 15:29 
2. To those seeking a sign—Matt. 12:40 
3. At the Transfiguration—Matt. 16:21; Mark 8:31; 
Luke 9:22 
4. After the Transfiguration—Matt. 17:22-23; Mark 
9:31 (referred to later by the angels at the tomb— 
Luke 24:7) 
5. During His Perean ministry 
a. In the discourse about the Good Shepherd—John 10: 
17-18 
b. To the Twelve on the way to Jerusalem—Mark 10:33- 
34; Luke 18:32-33 
6. On Thursday of Passion Week—Matt. 26:12 (Mark 
14:28); John 16:16-23 
II. Curist Was Deap 
1. The testimony of the Gospel writers: “He yielded 
up His spirit” —Matt. 27:50; Mark 15:37; Luke 23: 
46; John 19:30 
2. The exclamation of Jesus—Luke 23:46 
3. The testimony of the soldiers: they “saw that he was 
dead already”—John 19:33 
4. The witness of the angels: “He hath been crucified’ 
—Matt. 28:5; Mark 16:6 
5. The statement of the two on the Emmaus road— 
Luke 24:20 
6. Subsequent testimony (in part)—Acts 2:23-24; 
3:15; 4:10; Rom. 6:1-11; I Cor. 15:3; Heb. 2:8-10; 
Rev. 1:5 
Remark: This renders completely impossible the theory 
that Jesus merely swooned rather than died. 


ia 





III. Curisr Was BuRIED IN THE TOMB OF JOSEPH OF Ay 


MATHEA 

1. The record itself—Matt, 27:57-61; Mark 15:42-4) ¢ 
Luke 23:50-56a; John 19:38-42 1 

2. The Jews’ placing of a watch at the place—Matt, 2.5 
62-66 

3. The angels pointing to this tomb as the place when) yy. T 
Christ had been buried: “Come, see the place when Ai 
the Lord lay’—Matt. 28:6; Mark 16:6 1 


4, The later testimony of St. Paul: He “was buried"—| 
I Cor, 15:4 i 


Remark: This utterly annihilates the unfounded affirm. : 
tion of Guignebert and others that the body of Jens | 
was thrown into a ditch, along with those of other crim; 
inals. t 
IV. On EAsTER MoRNING THE TOMB OF JOSEPH OF AR) 
MATHEA WAS EMPTY 
1. The angels’ testimony—Matt. 28:6; Mark 16:54,| 
Luke 24:4-7 ; 
2. Peter's and John’s testimony—Luke 24:12; John 
20:1-10 B. 
3. The women’s testimony—Luke 24:22-23 
4. The testimony of the watch in their report to th 
Council, and the action of the Council—Matt. 28; 
11-15 


V. THE ANGELS TESTIFIED TO THE FACT OF CHRIST’S RESUR- Cc 
RECTION: “He is not here: for he is risen, as he said’— 
Matt. 28:6; Mark 16:6; Luke 24:6-7. 


VI. THE RisEN Lorp APPEARED TO MANY BEFORE His As 
CENSION: “He showed himself alive after his passion 
by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space o 
forty days, and speaking the things concerning the 
kingdom of God”—Acts 1:3; cf. 13:30-31 
1. To certain women, Easter morning, as they returned 
from viewing the empty sepulchre—Maitt. 28:1-10 

2. To Mary Magdalene shortly thereafter in the garden* 
—John 20:11-18; Mark 16:9-11 

3. To the Apostle Peter, on the same day—Luke 24:34, 
I Cor. 15:5 

4. To two disciples as they were returning to Emmaus 
on Easter afternoon—Mark 16:12-13; Luke 24: 
13-35 

5. On the evening of Easter Sunday in an upper room, 
to the Ten, Thomas being absent—Mark 16:14-18; 
Luke 24:36-40; John 20:19-23; I Cor. 15:5. (Tht 
words of Jesus here are a powerful testimony to the 
fact of His bodily resurrection.) 

6. One week later, probably in the same upper room, 
to the Eleven—John 20:26-28 

7. To a company of the disciples, at the Sea of Galilet, 
in the early morning—John 21:1-23 

8. To the apostles, and above five hundred brethren a | 
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once, on an appointed mountain in Galilee—Matt. 
28:16-20; I Cor. 15:6 
9. To James at a time and place unknown—I Cor. 15:7 
10. To the apostles, immediately before the Ascension, 
7: on the Mount of Olives—Mark 16:19; Luke 24:50- 
52; Acts 1:3-8 
"! VII. THE APOSTLES WITNESSED TO THE RESURRECTION 
A. Apostolic preaching and testimony 
1. Peter—on the day of Pentecost—Acts 2:22-36 

~| a. The declaration: “whom God raised up” v. 24 

| b. The Old Testament prophecies—Psalm 16:8-10 

! c. “Whereof we are all witnesses” v. 32 

: 2. Peter—to a Jerusalem multitude: "Whom God 


a 
i raised from the dead” —Acts 3:15; cf. v. 26 
h 3. Peter—to the Sanhedrin—Acts 4:10; 5:30 

4, “With great power gave the apostles witness of the 





ne 
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| resurrection of the Lord Jesus’—Acts 4:33 
5. Peter—in the house of Cornelius—Acts 10:40 

6 6. Paul—in the synagogue of Antioch of Pisidia—Acts 
; 13:30-31 

Mn 7. Paul—to the Athenians— Acts 17:18, 31-32 


B. The appearance of the Risen Lord to Saul near Damascus 
1. The record—Acts 9:1-9 
he 2. Paul’s later recountings 
: a. To the Jerusalem multitude—Acts 22:3-11 
b. To the Sanhedrin—Acts 23:6 
c. To Agrippa—Acts 26:4-20 
I C. The place of the Resurrection in the Epistles 
> 1. The Epistles of Paul 
a. The fact stated—Rom. 6:9; I Thess. 4:14; II Tim. 2:8 
b. Christ raised by God—Rom. 4:24; 8:11; 10:9; I Cor. 
6:14; Gal. 1:1; Col. 2:12; I Thess. 1:10 


. c. God’s power shown in the Resurrection—Eph. 1:19-20 
ot d. Christ raised “through the glory of the Father’—Rom. 
e 6:4 


e. Resurrection on “the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures’ —I Cor. 15:4 
. Such great power as Christ’s resurrection revealed, Paul 
0 desired to know—Phil. 3:10 
7 g. Christ’s resurrection: 
1) Declared Him to be the Son of God—Rom. 1:4 
2) Made Him to be the firstborn from the dead—Col. 


i 1:18—and the firstfruits of them that sleep—I Cor. 
15:20 
is 3) Gave Him the right to be “Lord both of the dead 


. and living’’—Rom. 14:9 
; h. Christ’s resurrection guarantees we too will be raised— 
Rom. 6:5; 8:11; II Cor. 4:14; Eph. 2:6; Col. 3:1 
1, i. If the resurrection of Christ be not true—I Cor. 15: 
3; 14-19) : 
1) Our preaching is vain 
2) Our faith is vain 
3) The apostles were false witnesses 
4) We are yet in our sins 
, 5) All deceased Christians have “perished” 
6) “We are of all men most miserable’ 

2. The Epistles of Peter 

a. The fact—I Pet. 1:21; 3:21 

b. The consequence for us: we are begotten again unto a 
a living hope—I Pet. 1:3 
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. The Revelation of St. John 
The entire book is occupied with the risen Lord, 
though the actual resurrection of Christ is not fre- 
quently referred to. See Rev. 1:5, 18; 2:8 

4, The Epistle to the Hebrews 
“Now the God of peace, who brought again from the 
dead the great shepherd of the sheep with the blood 
of an eternal covenant’—Heb. 13:20, A.RV. 
(It is generally believed that the phrase “This day 
have I begotten thee” is a reference to Christ's resur- 
rection—see Heb, 1:5.) 
VIII. THE NEw TESTAMENT RECORDS ANTAGONISM TO THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE RESURRECTION 
1. The Sadducees claimed “there is no resurrection” — 
Matt. 22:23; Mark 12:18; Luke 20:27; Acts 23:8 

2. Christ's enemies sneered at His assertion that He 
would rise again on the third day—Matt. 26:61; 
27:40, 63; Mark 14:58; 15:29 

3. The Athenians mocked “‘when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead”—Acts 17:32 

4. In the church at Corinth some were saying, “There 
is no resurrection of the dead’ —I Cor. 15:13; ef. the 
Strange assertion in II Tim, 2:18 
“Why is it judged incredible with you, if God raise 
the dead?’—Acts 26:8 


One is safe in saying that there is not today available in 
the English language an exhaustive study of the resurrection 
of Christ which could be used as a textbook in college or 
theological seminaries, or that really faces all the problems 
raised by this epochal event. In fact, the only volume of real 
importance available today, and it is a good one, is the work 
by Ramsey. The older, larger works are all out of print and 
are very difficult to secure. 
































We have no book today on the Resurrection comparable to 
Dr. Machen’s work on the Virgin Birth. I one time mentioned 
to Dr. Machen that I thought—having finished his work on 
the Virgin Birth—he would, during the following ten years, 
prepare for the church a work on the Resurrection, saying it 
would, of course, have even greater influence than his volume 
on the Virgin Birth, and would contain much more material 
that could be directly used in the preaching of believing min- 
isters. I remember his words in reply: “I had not thought of 
that; I believe you are right.” Soon after that he was taken 
from us. 


Perhaps there is now studying in one of our universities or 
seminaries a young man who will dedicate himself to a pro- 
longed, exhaustive study of this subject as it has been believed, 
debated, discussed, denied, and defended throughout the cen- 
turies of the Christian church. And certainly someone without 
great labor could, within a year, give us an excellent book on 
the whole subject of Easter, with hymns, sermons, Scripture 
texts, copies of great masterpieces of art dealing with the resur- 
tion of our Lord, poems, and soon. —WILBUR M. SMITH 












Wiss DO WE BELIEVE in the resurrection 
of our Lord? 

Not because anybody saw the Resur- 
rection itself or because we know any- 
thing at all about the manner of it; but 
because the resurrected Lord appeared to 
His own disciples and convinced them of 
His identity and the fact of His real 
resurrection from the grave. We believe 
in the Resurrection because of the testi- 
mony of Peter and the other Pentecostal 
and apostolic witnesses. 

Were they competent, and were they 
competent to furnish adequate testimony 
to such a unique and seemingly incredi- 
ble fact as that of the Resurrection ? 

Who were these people who preached 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead? 


They Knew Jesus Well 
First of all, they were no strangers to 


Jesus. They knew Him better than any- 
body else in the world did. They had 
companied with Him for months and 
years. They had gone in and out with 
Him from the days of the baptism of 
John to the day in which He was received 
up from them. They could not have been 
deceived as to His personality. They were 
familiar acquaintances; and from this 
point of view they were the most compe- 
tent witnesses the world could supply. 

Strauss objected to the evidence in the 
Gospels on the ground that it was not 
impartial.* He said: “Secure evidence of 
the resurrection of Jesus would be the 
attestation of it in a decided-and accord- 
ant mannner by impartial witnesses. . . . 
Jesus showed Himself to His adherents 
only; why not also to His enemies, that 
they too might be precluded from every 
conjecture of a designed fraud on the 
part of His disciples?” 

Strauss thought that the attestation 
ought to be in a “decided and accordant 
manner.” There can be no question about 
the “decidedness” of the apostolic testi- 
mony. The apostles never qualify their 
statements of the Resurrection fact. They 
never suggest any doubt concerning it. 
They are unqualifiedly decided and dog- 





* David Strauss, The Life of Jesus. English 
translation, 1846. Vol. III, pp. 303-374. 


How 


We Know 
Christ 
Arose 


by DOREMUS A. HAYES 


matic whenever they talk about it. Again, 
no one can question the fact that their 
testimony is “accordant” as far as the 
Resurrection is concerned. They are of 
one mind in that matter. There is no dis- 
cord among them. With one voice they 
all bear testimony to the one fact of the 
Lord’s resurrection from the dead. Their 
witness is decided enough; it could not 
be more so. Their witness is accordant 
enough; it could not be more so. 

How about the suggestion that they 
were unscientific in their investigations 
and conclusions? Ernest Renan, the 
French nationalist, said that the evidence 
for the Resurrection ought to have been 
such as would have sufficed to convince 
“a commission, composed of physiolo- 
gists, physicists, chemists, persons accus- 
tomed to historical criticism,” and he 
thinks that any evidence which falls 
short of this does not satisfy ‘‘scientific 
conditions” or “rational principles.” The 
evidence of the Resurrection given to the 
disciples perhaps would not have satis- 
fied a commission of scientists. The dis- 
ciples were not physiologists, physicists, 
chemists, and persons accustomed to his- 
torical criticism. 





If the evidence offered had concernej 
the manner of the Resurrection and th 
physiological or the chemical or othe 
changes which accompanied it, the di 
ciples would have needed to be scig. 
tific experts to weigh and evaluate jug} 
evidence; but if the essential thing toh} 
learned is whether the One who died ani! 
was buried was the One who was raise 
and appeared, what evidence is to kf 
compared with that of intimate persona 
friends! For that purpose and at this 
point, the disciples were the most compe 
tent witnesses which could have bey 
furnished. They knew Jesus as no othen 
did. No deception was possible with 
them. They could not be imposed upon 
Their competence for the realm of thei 
testimony cannot be questioned or im 
pugned. 
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There are some other consideration | 
to be borne in mind at this point. Pos | 
sibly the evidence which would satisfy | 
the most critical minds of our centuy | 
will be altogether unsatisfactory to thos | 
who live in the coming ages. We do nit | 
distrust satisfactory evidence because of | 
that possibility. To ask that all evidence 
of ancient happenings shall be able to 
stand the tests of the age in which we | 
live is to discount all historical narratives 
together. It is to distrust all historical ac 
counts, All such accounts must have been 
given under the circumstances and in the 
conditions of the age to which they be 
longed. 


Having made all due allowances for 
all of these things, we ask ourselves agai 
whether the disciples were competent 
witnesses to the fact of the Resurrection 
and, if we free our minds from all tel 
gious and philosophical presuppositions 
and simply listen to their testimony 
that of honest and sensible men, we Cat 
not escape the conviction that the evi 
dence offered them was the best possible 
to their day and that their character and 
their opportunities made them the mos 
competent witnesses of the age. 

They were not such fools as some of 
our modern critics seem to consider them. 


Condensed from The Resurrection Fact. Copyright, 1932. Used by the kind per 
mission of the Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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They were men of good judgment and 
extraordinary mental poise. They were 
clear-eyed and clear-headed. ‘They were 
mature men, not children or boys. They 
thought they knew just how the Church 
had originated. Their testimony was clear 
on that point. They were unanimous in 
their opinion. They were sure they had 
not been imposed upon. They were sure 
that they knew how to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false, We could 
trust such men in these days, both to 
know the truth concerning their own in- 
stitutions and to tell the truth concern- 
ing them. They knew what they were 
talking about. They do not report hear- 
say evidence, vague rumor, uncorrobor- 
ated report. They tell us what they them- 
selves saw and heard. 

They had not seen Jesus at a distance 
only. He had appeared again and again 
through a period of forty days. He had 
been no unsubstantial vision but a man 
who had walked with them and talked 
tothem and eaten before them and given 
them every possible proof of His physical 
entity and personal identity. They were 
the most competent judges of these 
things. to be found in the world of that 
day, Their testimony is so minute and 
circumstantial that it evidences careful 
thought upon the matter. They lived in 
actitical age as well as a credulous one. 
They were more disposed toward criti- 
cism than credulity. 


They Were Not Credulous 

That is the second fact concerning 
them which the Gospel narratives make 
especially clear, These men were not 
prone to believe the incredible and the 
impossible without sufficient evidence 
and merely upon hearsay. When it was 
teported to them that the Lord was risen, 
they did not believe it at once and with- 
out further inquiry and proof, What the 
women told them seemed to them but 
idle talk. When Mary Magdalene said 
that she had seen the Lord, they dis- 
believed. When Cleopas and his wife 
came back from Emmaus with their story, 
they would not believe them. 

In the face of all reports the passing 
hours of that day only had confirmed 
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them in their skepticism, The thing was 
too incredible for them to believe it on 
hearsay evidence. When Jesus appeared 
among them they thought that they be- 
held a spirit. They disbelieved for very 
joy, Luke says. It was too good to be true. 
They were prone to question it. They 
were ready to deny it. They had to be 
forced into belief in it. Jesus showed 
them His hands and His feet. He ate 
before them. He convinced them by audi- 
ble, visible, tangible proof that He had 
flesh and bones and He was His very 
unmistakable self. 


When the other apostles were certain 
of the matter Thomas still doubted. His 
experience was typical of that of all the 
rest. He has been called the skeptic, the 
questioner, the doubter, but he was no 
slower to believe than the others. Like 
him, they all seemed to demand ocular, 
audible, material demonstration before 
they could be convinced. Like him, they 
all came at last to acknowledge the Risen 
One as Lord and God. When Thomas 
had joined the ranks of the believers and 
the meeting had been appointed in Gali- 
lee for the giving of the Great Commis- 
sion on the mountain top—and when 
more than five hundred believers were 
gathered together in expectation of the 
appearance of the resurrected Lord ac- 
cording to the united testimony of the 
apostolic band—when the Lord ap- 
peared, we read that though most wor- 
shiped Him there were still some that 
doubted. They were not ready to accept 
any report as authoritative and final, and 
they were slow to accept the evidence of 
their own senses. 


The whole weight of the testimony 
given by our narratives goes to show 
that the disciples were not easily brought 
to believe that the Lord had risen from 
the dead, They came slowly to that final 
conviction. They were prejudiced against 
the facts at first. Their faith was com- 
pelled. They were forced to it by evi- 
dence, which seemed absolutely unques- 
tionable and indisputable. They believed 
because they had to believe, because they 
could do no other. They could not deny 
the testimony of their own eyes and ears. 
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When they touched Him and walked 
and talked with Him, when they ate and 
drank with Him, when they saw His fa- 
miliar face and heard His familiar voice, 
they felt that every possible assurance 
was given them and they could not dis- 
trust any longer such sensible and patent 
proofs. They could not think of any bet- 
ter evidence. They could not ask for any 
further assurance. They were completely 
satisfied at last. They came slowly to 
their conviction; but when it once was 
formed, their conviction was unshakable 
forevermore. 


Their testimony thereafter was all the 
more valuable because it was not the testi- 
mony of credulity which had jumped to 
a hasty conclusion in this matter; it was 
the testimony of a conviction founded 
on indisputable facts. The first witnesses 
to the Resurrection were not strangers to 
Jesus; they could not be tricked by one 
who was not the Resurrected One. They 
were incredulous as to the possibility of 
a resurrection. They refused to believe it 
at first and had to be driven into their 
faith in it by the most personal and satis- 
factory and repeated proofs. 


These proofs were not visions but veri- 
ties. They were not imaginations but ac- 
tualities, tested by every possible method 
of which they could think and validated 
in every conceivable way with which they 
were acquainted, Surely then there can 
be no ground upon which we can im- 
peach their testimony as anything less 
than valid and irrefutable, unless we 
choose to say that they were dishonest 
men and went abroad with intent to de- 


(Continued on next page) 


Positions are open... 

For a Spanish or Latin teacher at Ben 
Lippen Boys’ School in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. For information about this position or 
additional openings, write to Headmaster John 
J]. Blanchard, Jr. 

For a fully qualified radio engineer to take 
over the operation of a broadcasting station in 
West China. For further details, write to Rev. 
V. Alex Bills, 114 S. W. 43rd Street, Okla- 
homa City 9, Oklahoma. 

For faculty members at Gordon College of 
Theology and Missions. Evangelical Chris- 
tians interested in teaching who hold a Ph.D. 
or its equivalent in the fields of History, 
French, German, Speech, or Christian Educa- 
tion are invited to write to Burton L. Goddard, 
Dean, Gordon College, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. 






ceive, preaching everywhere but con- 
sciously preaching a lie. The only answer 
to such a suggestion is another and final 
appeal to their character as evinced in 
their words and their lives and their suf- 
ferings for the sake of the gospel. 

They Were Men of Character 

Wherever they went they taught men 
to live pure and holy lives. They de- 
nounced all falsehood and hypocrisy and 
everything which savored of a lie. They 
were constantly exhorting to truthfulness 
and guilelessness and love to all men. 
Their speech was not that of men who 
were endeavoring to win a favorable 
hearing and to please the populace and 
to gain a standing in the community. It 
was rather the speech of men who were 
ready to risk everything for the privilege 
of preaching the truth. The only recom- 
mendation they gave it was that it was 
the truth. If it seemed absurd to any 
man’s reason, or if it seemed unpleasant 
to any man’s conscience, nevertheless 
they must speak the truth in love. Let 
the consequences be what they may, they 
must declare the whole truth of the gos- 
pel to every man. 

They practiced all that they preached. 
Wherever they went men saw that they 
lived holily and justly and unblamably 
and were constrained to bear their testi- 
mony to their consistent and honorable 
lives, Yet that did not save them from 
persecution. Wherever they went, bonds 
and imprisonment seemed to await them. 
They were tortured and put to death. 
They rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame and martyrdom 
for the name of Jesus. They were made as 
the filth of the world and the offscouring 
of the earth. They suffered the spoiling 
of their goods and the loss of their lives 
with great joy; for they suffered and died 
in the faith of the Resurrected One. 

Their preaching was not the preaching 
of impostors. Their testimony to the Res- 
urrection proved their absolute sincerity. 
Their testimony to the Resurrection is as 
simple as the sunlight, as straightforward 
as the truth itself. They conceal nothing. 
They confess their own stupidity. They 
exaggerate nothing. With all sincerity 
they set forth the facts which led them 
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to their final assurance of faith. 

We feel that we must trust the testi- 
mony of these men because they were the 
most intimate friends of the best and 
most holy Man who ever lived on the 
earth, and the Man who said, “I am the 
truth.” He trained these men. They got 
their ideals of perfect guilelessness from 
Him. He hated hypocrisy above all other 
things. They knew what He liked and 
what He disliked; and they called them- 
selves His disciples. 


They Had Every Opportanity 
to Know 
We trust their testimony in the fourth 


place because of its variety, witnessing 
from every different point of view to the 
same central truth of the Resurrection. 
They tell us that the Lord appeared now 
to one alone and now to many at one 
time. He appeared in Jerusalem and 
again in Galilee. He appeared in the 
early morning and in the evening and at 
night. He appeared in the closed room, 


To those who believe, no explana- 
tion is necessary; to those who do not 
believe, no explanation will satisfy. 


—FRANZ WERFEL 


in the open garden, on the public road, 
in the private home, on the shore of the 
sea, on the mountain peak, He appeared 
to those who were doubting and to those 
who were convinced. He appeared to 
those who were busied about their daily 
tasks and to those who were assembled 
for consultation or worship. He appeared 
to those who had no thought of His com- 
ing and He appeared to others according 
to previous appointment. He appeared to 
those who knew Him at once and to those 
who slowly came to their recognition of 
Him. To some He appeared only for a 
few minutes, but in most of the appear- 
ances He tarried with the disciples for 
a considerable length of time, and in 
some He must have spent long hours in 
familiar conversation and serious instruc- 
tion and unforgettable encouragement. 

Under every variety of time and place 
and circumstance, these witnesses saw the 
risen Lord. Their united testimony ex- 


cludes the possibility of deception, 
delusion which might have been possif 
in a single case becomes impossible 
such a multitude of cases, covering sug 
a wide variety of conditions and 
agreeing in their testimony to the og 
historical fact: that the Lord Jesus wi 
indeed risen from the dead. We trust th 
testimony of these men because we fig 
they had ample opportunity to test th 
truth of that of which they spake i in 
great variety of circumstance and w 
repeated proof upon om that they wet 
not deceived. 


The Witnesses Were Many 

We trust their testimony in the fift 
place because of their number. We woulf 
not be willing to found our faith in ag 
such stupendous fact as that of the R 
urrection upon the testimony of any om 
woman or any one man. 

If Mary Magdalene had come sayin 
“IT have seen the Lord,’ and no oth 
testimony ever had been added to her 
it might have been just as true as 
believe it to be now; but we never woul 
have felt so sure of its truth, 

If the Apostle Peter alone had bee 
granted to see the risen Lord, and if k 
had preached the Pentecostal sermon om 
the basis of the experience granted to 
him alone, it hardly would have had the 
effect of which we read in the Book of 
Acts. People would have said: “Poot 
man! His mind is affected! See the 
other disciples of Jesus. They are mo 
sober and restrained. They do not tal 
about any such incredible thing as thé 
sight of a man self-resurrected from thé 
dead.” It gives a convincing power t 
this testimony of an incredible thing that 
all the disciples agreed in their profe 
sion of faith founded on sight and heaté 
ing and handling and what seemed 
them indubitable evidence that Jesus wa 
their risen Lord. 

How many there were to give this te 
timony we do not know; but there wert? 
scores and hundreds of them. Almost 
thirty years later Paul wrote to the Ge 
rinthians: “He was seen of above fivé 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present.) 

(Continued on page 38, column 1) 
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Inter-Vars. 
in Pictui 


TRG Island canoe slip and dock 


Campus-in-the-Woods, 1948, will be the fourth season for this 
unique summer leadership training school in Ontario's Georgian 
Bay country, sponsored by the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
for leaders of IVCF campus groups all over the country. Two 
four-week periods offer study in the exposition of the Scriptures, 
Christian apologetics and doctrine, missions, plus specific atten- 
tion to problems of campus witness and leadership development, 
Distinguished Christian leaders and theologians make up the 
summer faculty. 


1. ABOVE. Campus-in-the-Woods, 1947, entertained several overseas 
guests. Shown in this picture, left to right, are: Hong Sit, China; Andre 
Troost, Holland; Raymonde Brunel, France; C. Stacey Woods, Canada-U. S.; 
Dr. Douglas Johnson, England; Hans Burki, Switzerland; and Calvin Chao, 
China. Woods, Johnson, and Chao are General Secretaries of IVCF in 
their respective countries. 


2. BELOW. A morning lecture in ‘‘Van Til Auditorium'’ by Dr, Allan 


A. MacRae, President of Faith Theological Seminary. 
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4. ABOVE. Isolated spots like this are ideal for the Quiet 
Time hour spent in the study of the Word and prayer. 


i ary 5. BELOW. Herbert W. Butt (right) opens up the Word in 


Saou : a personal conference. 
* vo 
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3. The S. S. Naiad docking at Fairview Island, Lake of Bays, Ontario 
—rugged forest-site of Campus-in-the-Woods. 





HE-WOODS 


Besides the four hours of daily lectures (two in the morning, 
one in the afternoon, and the night meeting) and the one hour 
of daily work required from each student, campers put in their 
free hours enjoying the varied recreational facilities of Fairview 
Island, Lake of Bays, on which the camp is located. 

This year, the two four-week sessions will be under the tute- 
lage of such well-known Christian leaders as Dr. Frederick 
Bronkema, Herbert W. Butt, Dr. Northcote Deck, Canon T. C., 
Hammond, Dr, Robert C. McQuilkin, Dr. John Mitchell, Ruth 


(continued on page 36, column 1) 
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6. ABOVE. Each student does one hour of work a day, in- 
cluding kitchen and dining-room detail and various island im- 
provement projects. Here is the vegetable detail at work. 


7. BELOW. A class in life-saving learns how to administer 
artificial respiration, 
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8. ABOVE. Michigan State, Texas, and Purdue have ‘‘chow'’ together. 


9. BELOW. Campers enjoy sailing in one of the two sloops presented last 
summer to Campus-in-the-Woods by IVCF Board member, Cameron Peck. All 
kinds of water sports are popular forms of recreation, 
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13. Volleyball is one of the favorite dry land sports. Plenty 
of variety, however, is offered in the recreational line, with 
almost the entire afternoon given over to it. 


10. Eating—another popular form of recreation—occurs at least three times 
a day. The men are usually in the front ranks for ‘mess call.”’ 


11. ABOVE. An island improvement detail at work. 


12. BELOW. A cool August afte.noon turns most of the swimmers into sunners. 
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14. Sometimes, this form of recreation is a good idea, 
too . . . a typical ‘‘customer’’ enjoying his afternoon at the 
automatic laundry. 





why FOREIGN missions fellowship ? 


by ROBERT C. McQUILKIN 


- THE Student Foreign Missions 
)Fellowship was established in 1936, one 
Hof the first challenges it met was: ‘““Why a 
Foreign Missions Fellowship?’ Why 
not “world missions”? Why exclude 
thome missions, as though foreign mis- 
"sions were more important? 

The fact that practically all Christian 
denominations have a Foreign Missions 
Board would indicate that there is some 
distinction between foreign missions and 
home missions. What is that distinction, 
and what is the significance of the Stu- 
dent FMF of the IVCF ? 

The first answer is that at the lowest 
estimate there are five hundred million 
souls on earth who have not heard the 
gospel, the good news that Christ died 

-for their sins. Whatever the varying 
needs of the other billion and a half 
people, there is no question but that those 
five hundred millions must be reached, 
and they must be reached by foreign mis- 
sions, No Christian questions that the 
Lord Jesus commissioned His church to 
take the gospel to every creature. Our 
ptimary obligation is the Great Commis- 
sion, and no tribe, or tongue, or individ- 
“tal should be omitted. This is “foreign 
Missions.” 

Another reason that there is a clear dis- 
linction between “foreign” and “home” 
Missions is that there are countries which 
Mave a well-established, indigenous 
hutch which is quite capable of taking 
Mate of all of the evangelistic work in 
that country. Such a country constitutes 

“thome field. The aim of foreign mis- 
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sions is not simply to win individual con- 
verts, but to establish indigenous 
churches—self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, and self-propagating. Until this is 
done in any country, or in any district, 
that country or that district remains a 
foreign mission field, because they do not 
have a national church capable of under- 
taking the evangelization of the people. 
This remains a foreign mission land. 


Then too, there is an appalling dispro- 
portion between the number of workers 
in what may be called the homeland and 
the foreign land. It is quite true that the 
one hundred and thirty-five million 
people in the United States are just as 
much a part of “world missions” as the 
five hundred million in China, or the 
four hundred million in India. But there 
are in America between half a million 
and a million full-time Christian work- 
ers, besides millions of other volunteer 
workers. And the largest number of 
Protestant foreign missionaries reported 
as serving at one time (and not all of 
these were on the field at the same time) 
was thirty-five thousand, Of course, to 
these may be added the national workers 
in those lands, But however it is figured, 
there is an appalling difference between 
the number of workers in the homeland 
of the United States with its one hundred 
and thirty-five million, and the “foreign 
mission field’’ with its thousand millions. 
It would certainly be reasonable if as 
many as fifty per cent of those trained 
in our seminaries and Bible institutes in 
America should go to the foreign mis- 
sion field. The proportion is now more 
like one to thirty, and in some of the 
prominent seminaries in America it has 
been more like one to fifty, who have 
gone to the foreign mission field. 


The Student FMF does not suggest 
that it is a higher calling for young 


people to go to the foreign field. The 
highest calling is to be in the will of 
God. But young people called for full- 
time Christian service should face first 
the question as to whether the Lord’s 
will is for them to go to the place of 
greatest need. Paul’s ambition should be 
the ambition of the church and of each 
individual Christian—to preach Christ 
where His name has never been named, 
in order to fulfill the great prophecy: 
“They shall see, to whom no tidings of 
him came, and they who have not heard 
shall understand” (Romans 15:20-21 
A.R.V.). 

The Student Foreign Missions Fellow- 
ship is not a fellowship only of those 
purposing to go to the foreign mission 
field, although there are good reasons 
why such should be linked together in 
fellowship and service. It includes also 
those students who, believing they are 
called to serve at home, nevertheless real- 
ize that they should put the Great Com- 
mission of Christ at the very center of 
their ministry. 

The Church through the centuries has 
been only playing with the Great Com- 
mission, even during the years of the 
modern missionary movement. A new 
hour has struck. When the Church ser- 
iously unites in seeking to complete at 
once Christ’s Great Commission, revival 
blessing will fall upon the home churches 
and the home mission fields. 

Christ’s program is to reach the world 
with the gospel. Let us follow Christ’s 
program. Let us blot out the shame of 
the Church, which leaves five hundred 
millions entirely unevangelized, which 
spends more than five hundred million 
dollars on the home church and home 
missionary enterprises, and less than 
forty million dollars for foreign mis- 
sions, The ordained Protestant ministers 

(Continued on page 36, column 3) 
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lf you can’t believe 


— DOUBT is a disease. The eye 
is to receive light, and it does so, unless 
it is destroyed by an injury. The ear is to 
make perception of sound possible, and 
it does so, unless a serious injury has de- 
stroyed its function. The nerves of touch 
are that we may feel objects, and they 
function unless paralyzed. So the soul 
was created to know God, to hear His 
voice, to perceive the fact of His pres- 
ence. It is the great, major injury of sin 
that make God, His Word, His will, His 
Son, His salvation dark and meaningless 
to men. 


The darkness, however, is not com- 
plete. “There is the true light, which 
lighteth every man, coming into the 
world” (John 1:9, A.R.V.). We call it 
conscience. It is mercifully left to men 
that they may know of God’s existence 
and “might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of 
us: for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being” (Acts 17:27-28). 


Paul also tells us that God “‘now... 
commandeth men that they should all 
everywhere repent: inasmuch as he hath 
appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead” (Acts 
17:30-31, A.R.V.). 

If men will repent of their sins, they 
- will find the way open to believe the gos- 
pel and the vital things concerned with 
it. 

Our Lord scored the Pharisees by say- 
ing, “The publicans and harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you. For 
John came unto you in the way of right- 
eousness, and ye believed him not: but 
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by EARLE V. PIERCE 


the publicans and the harlots believed 
him: and ye, when ye had seen it, re- 
pented not afterward, that ye might be- 
lieve him” (Matt. 21:31-32). Here you 
have it. Their self-righteousness, which 
is the basic sin, kept them from repenting 
and thus seeing in John a true messenger 
of God. 

With all the evidence we have of the 
truth of the Bible and the Lordship of 
Jesus, the Son of God, it is sin which 
keeps men from a saving faith; sins of 
the flesh, of the mind, of the disposi- 
tion, of self-righteousness. Jesus met the 
unbelief manifested toward Him with 
this challenge, “If any man willeth to do 
his [God’s} will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it is of God, or 
whether I speak from myself’ (John 
7:17, A.R.V.). That challenge to do the 
will of God, honestly taken, always leads 
to an assurance that Jesus is true and tells 
the truth. The Holy Spirit makes that 
plain to the surrendered soul. God is in 
the direction of the surrendered will, the 
will of the creature surrendered, as it 
should be, to the Creator. Anyone who 
goes in that direction finds God, and 
finds Him in the only way possible, 
through His Son, Jesus Christ, and in the 
Word which He has had revealed. 

What can we believe? We can believe 
the sunlight as we see it. We can believe 
the symphony as we hear it. We can be- 
lieve objects as we feel them. We can 
believe God, His Word, His Son as we 
repent of sin and of all sins and turn to 
God and His divine revelation, His Son, 
with our whole hearts. 

“All the fitness he requireth 
Is to feel the need of Him.” 

Jesus in escaping from the hostility of 

the self-righteous leaders of the Jews, the 


know-it-all Pharisees, ‘“‘went into th 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, and entered 
into an house, and would have no map 
know it: but he could not be hid. Fors 
certain woman whose young daughter 
had an unclean spirit, heard of him, and 
came and fell at his feet’ (Mark 7:24 
25), and she stayed there until she go 
the blessing for her child. Jesus and His 
Father can never be hid from deep need, 
“The hungry he hath filled with good 
things; and the rich he hath sent empy 
away” (Luke 1:53, A.R.V.). “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit [those who realiz 
their spiritual bankruptcy]: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. 5:3), 
No one can ever truly see Jesus except 
through his tears of penitence and need. 
Tears are the lenses that our near-sighted 
eyes need. 


All this is not saying that evidences 
do not have their place. “Prove al 
things; hold fast that which is good’ 
(II Thess. 5:21). But the final proof is 
that experience elicited by our need of 
God. A Russian Christian told me of 
man he knew in the revolution there. 
This man, a most avowed atheist, wa 
fleeing from the Bolsheviki for his life. 
Near the border they were almost upon 
him. In another moment he would be ia 
their clutches. His heart cried, ““Oh God, 
help me!’ In an instant he knew Go 
was, and a way of escape suddenly ap 
peared and he got across the border. He 
has been a Christian believer ever since. 
The question of the intellect is not 
enough. The heart has its demands for 
help, for forgiveness, for salvation, and 
when its cry is felt and heeded, God is 
there. “Blessed is he whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered,” (Ps. 
32:1) says David, but he never found 
that blessedness so long as he “kept 
silence,” but only when he said, “I will 
confess my transgressions unto Jehovah’ 
(Psalm 32:5, A.R.V.). “The Son of man 


came to seek and to save that which Ws | 


lost” (Luke 19:10, A.R.V.), and the 
never find Him or are “found” until they 
know they are “‘lost.”” Doubts melt away 
where the “sick” and the ‘Physiciat” 
get together. END 
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0 .« DAY Jesus turned on some people 
and with one sentence pointed out their 
entire difficulty. He said, ‘Ye do err, 
not knowing the scriptures, nor the 
power of God.” 

Their ignorance was their condemna- 
tion. They had sought to reason things 
out without reckoning with the power 
of God or taking the Holy Scriptures 
into account. 

Aren’t a lot of us like that? Whether 
in the church or in the world, we are 
quite agreed on living a life that is, for 
all practical purposes, without God. 

Striking as it may seem, this state- 
ment of the Lord Jesus significantly ap- 
plies to many who would call themselves 
believers in Him and His Word; many 
Christians would do well to stop and 
consider it carefully. While we may 
know something of the power of God, 
having at least experienced it in regener- 
ation, we have yet to realize what it is to 
“know” the Scriptures as we ought. Our 
ignorance is alarming and _ pathetic! 
Though we may call ourselves “people 
of the Book” we are not frequently 
“people sn the Book.” We may “believe 
the Bible from cover to cover,” but do we 
know the Bible from page to page? Be- 
tween belief and knowledge there is 
often a great gulf fixed. 


Notice that the Lord did not say, “Ye 
do err, not believing the scriptures,” for 
many believe the Scriptures and err nev- 
ettheless. There is an irreverent belief 
as well as a reverent belief! This Book 
is not simply to be believed: it is to be 
understood; it is to be studied; it is to 
be digested; it is to be prayerfully consid- 
ered; it is to be traced and retraced, pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line, here 
a little and there a little. God does not 
want us to make of the Bible a book 
so holy that we must leave it only infre- 
quently touched, seldom read, and never 
pondered over. Belief and knowledge are 
two distinct matters; there are fanatics 
who fasten upon every stray bit of knowl- 
edge apart from any solid ground of be- 
lief, and there are others who believe 
the Lord and yet dishonor Him by their 
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Knowledge makes a difference 


appalling neglect and ignorance of what 
He has said. And the one pleases the 
devil, just as well as the other! 


It would almost seem that the devil 
has learned some tricks during the long 
course of the centuries. This is the day 
of progress and of “streamlining,” and 
so he dresses up the old heresies to make 
them conform to the modern frame. The 
mask is so good that befuddled saints 
are taken in. A passing tract “‘out from 
nowhere,” a strange radio broadcast 
which carries some air of religion about 
it, a visiting lecturer who has brought 
“new light and scholarship” to old prob- 
lems ...and the saints become heretics 
without even knowing it! Though they 
may still call themselves Christians, 
they are fundamentally in error, and 
all because “‘ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures.” 


Paul knew that Timothy believed and 
loved the Scriptures, and he also knew 
that the enemy knew that fact, too. 
Therefore he urged his young son in the 
faith to the necessary steps: ‘Study to 
shew thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, 
tightly dividing the word of truth” (II 
Timothy 2:15). Study (be diligent), ap- 
proved, workman, rightly dividing— 
these are words calculated to cause a 
mental “drawing up of the sleeves” and 
a diligent plunging into the work of 
understanding the Scriptures and grasp- 
ing the holy writings as weapons for the 
holy warfare. And because he came to 
know the Scriptures and the power of 
God, Timothy had no time for first-cen- 
tury heresies. Before the diligent work- 
man they stood stripped and unmasked. 
And the modern heresies will be the 
same before the modern workman, but 
not before the modern religious playboy. 


by EDWIN R. ANDERSON 


A workman is one who not merely 
believes in and admires his tools from a 
respectable distance; he brings them close 
to hand, gets a grip upon them, and at- 
tends to the business at hand. And the 
characteristic of such a workman is that 
he “needeth not to be ashamed.” It is 
the believer's solemn business in this 
day of streamlined heresy and “progress- 
lined” error, to get such a sure knowl- 
edge of the Word of God that every 
subtle advance and intriguing approach 
can be instantly detected, unmasked, and 
repelled with an authoritative, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” To believe the living 
Word and to neglect the written Word 
...a strange anomaly indeed! 

“Ye do err,” Jesus said. It was a most 
pointed statement and it hurts. We may 
not mean to, and we shrink in horror at 
the thought that we err, but this is the 
Word of Him who is the Truth. And we 
cannot afford to waste present time by 
being sidetracked by an attractive reli- 
gious offering. There is work to be done 
and souls to be claimed for Christ. It is 
significant to notice that they who are 
taken up with strange doctrines appear 
so busy talking of them that they have no 
time or interest for lost souls. And that 
is perhaps the greatest of all errors! 

The apostle offers a good prescription 
for this erring: ‘‘Let the Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly” (Colossians 3:16). 
Dwell means “to make one’s home.” So 
are we to allow the Word to be “at 
home” within us, not as guest but as 
working partner. This is the knowledge 
that counts, the knowledge that girds the 
head, garrisons the heart, and provides 
full armor for the warrior. 

“Ye do err, not knowing the scrip- 
tures.” Jesus said it to His enemies. But 
He is saying it to many of His friends 
today! END 





0... DAY this week there came to my 
desk four serials, each of which seemed 
to be cast in a mold marked by pessi- 
mism, crisis, confusion, and fear. I would 
like to talk about them for a moment. 

The Nation of January 17 has for its 
leading article two pages headed in large 
letters, ‘Fear in our Laboratories.” Be- 
fore one finishes turning the paper, he 
comes upon such titles as “Plots and 
Counter-Plots” (referring to Palestine 
conditions), and “Revolution in North 
Carolina.” The leading article in the Jan- 
uary 24 Nation carries the title, ““The 
Third Force, a Federated Socialistic Eu- 
rope for the Last Best Hope of Peace,” 
by the editor of the London New States- 
man and Nation. If there is not an im- 
mediate socialistic revival, he says, ““The 
chances of avoiding a complete collapse 
of Western Europe are small indeed.” 

I am not discussing politics or inter- 
national affairs, for I know little about 
them, but these pages were so sober that 
one would be bound to ask the question, 
What does the future hold for us? Out 
of such conditions there must come a 
command to Christian young people to 
speak to men and women on the campus 
of a gospel that can save from fear and 
provide directives for life. 

In Foreign Affairs for January, 1948, 
there is a long opening article by Mr. 
Oppenheimer, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, with the 
heading, ‘International Control of 
Atomic Energy.” After going over var- 
ious possible solutions for this gigantic 
problem, Mr. Oppenheimer concludes, 
“It is my own view that none of these 
proposals has any elements of helpful- 
ness in the short term. In fact, it appears 
most doubtful if there are now any 
courses open to the United States which 
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can give to our people the sort of secur- 
ity they have known in the past... . It 
is necessarily denied to us in these days 
to see at what time, to what immediate 
ends, in what context and in what man- 
ner of world we may return again to the 
great issues touched on by the inter- 
national control of atomic energy.” In 
the very last sentence of this long article 
appears the phrase, ‘We are traveling to 
a land we cannot see.” 

How different the convictions and di- 
rections of the lives of men who are in 
Christ, hid in Christ, safe in Christ, liv- 
ing for Christ; and how much we need 
to emphasize these days that in Him are 
all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. Certainly men do not possess these 
things, as they agree. 

The article following Mr. Oppen- 
heimer’s is called ‘The Myth of Secur- 
ity,” by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, Mili- 
tary Editor of the New York Times. He 
concludes, ‘“Modern war is total, far be- 
yond the imagination of even those who 
coined the phrase. Total war means total 
effort, and the preparations for it must 
be as far-reaching as the execution of the 
blue print. . . . The atomic bomb in the 
age of total war makes mandatory an 
increase in military efficiency. This logi- 
cally means a redirection of all phases of 
national life toward military strength 
and the extension of the influence of the 
military into all phases of life.” 

The same evening I was reading The 
American Scholar, winter issue, 1947-48, 
and noticed that Mr. R. L. Duffus in his 
editorial, “The Crisis and the Scholar,” 
confesses, “We are not certain. Our 
hearts are right, but we wander in the 
wilderness of the mind. The enemies of 
freedom and democracy are sure, but we 
are not. We listen to this prophet, then 
to that. There is great debate, but it is 
a stirring of leaves in the winter wind. 


We do not know what to do. We strike 
out blindly and waste our strength.” 

There are two statements in this issue 
which remarkably parallel one another, 
though the editor says that neither writer 
had seen the other's article before publi. 
cation. One is in “The Moral Challeng 
of the Communist Manifesto,” by Toyn. 
bee. With brilliant insight, he refers tp 
Marxist Communism as a Christian 
heresy, ‘‘a lingering political shadow ofa 
vanished religious belief.’’ He continues; 
‘‘Marx has taken the goddess ‘Historical 
Necessity’ in place of Yahweh for his 
deity, and the internal proletariat of the 
Western World in place of Jewry for his 
chosen people, and his Messianic King. 
dom is conceived of as a Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat; but the salient features 
of the Jewish Apocalypse protrude 
through this threadbare disguise.” The 
other is a quotation from Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s History of Western Philosophy, in 
which he says: “To understand Mar 
psychologically, one should use the fol- 
lowing dictionary: 

Yahweh: Dialectical Materialism 

The Messiah: Marx 

The Elect: The Proletariat 

The Church: The Communist Party 

The Second Coming: The Revolution 

Hell: Punishment of the Capitalists 

The Millennium: The Communist 
Commonwealth” 


These statements point up the fact that 
Communism has become a religion of 
enormous force, It is a false religion, 
without God, without promise of eternal 
life, without redemption from sin; but 
it has the marks of religion and it con 
veys the power that deep religious con 
victions have always conveyed. 


To counteract this power, Christians 
must become more vital, more vigorous, 
more sure, more dynamic than ever be 
fore. We must be able to give a reason 
for the hope that is within us, 


And to speak this way means first of 
all we must know deep in our own souls 
from the Word of God and personal &- 
perience with Christ, of the absolute 
superiority and abiding sufficiency of the 
faith which we confess. END 
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by PAUL W. FLEMING 


Ra TALKED to thousands of young 
people about the mission field, and count- 
less times I have heard them say, ‘“Well, 
Iam willing to go.” It seems strange to 
me, if there are so many people who are 
willing, why the Lord doesn’t take some 
of them if He really wants to reach the 
thousands of heathen folks who are dy- 
ing without the gospel. 

If God could get even one tenth of the 
“willing” people to go, possibly a lot 
could be done about this great job of 
reaching men who have never heard the 


gospel. 


It becomes sort of a comfortable say- 
ing—““We are willing.” We approach 
vety few things of life in this way. If we 
are going to go some place, we don’t say 
that we are willing to go. It would sound 
foolish to stand on your front porch and 
say that you are willing to go to town. 
You plan to go, say you're going to go, 
and get there. However, there is a cer- 
tain measure of comfort in saying this 
about God’s great job. It makes it appear 
as though we are waiting for God, and 
if He wanted to use us, He could. It can 
also imply at times that we are completely 
yielded to the Lord and that He could do 
anything He wanted to with us. 


Does it not seem strange that in spite 
of the fact there are so many Christians 
in America who are yielded to the Lord 
—people God could move and do with as 
He pleases—He doesn’t move them out 
to the thousands and millions who still 
live without the gospel? Either God 
doesn’t care about these millions who live 
without the gospel, or it is not true that 
we are willing as we say. If His love is 


being willing isn°t enough! 


for all the world and men really wanted 
to go for Him, it seems almost certain 
that He would move men to these who 
are dying without their first news of His 
saving power. 

Are we hiding behind a poor excuse? 
Are we trying to make it look as though 
we are waiting for God when in reality 
He is waiting for us? 

Not long ago I went with a friend to 
visit his sister who was in nurses’ train- 
ing. As we sat eating in a Chinese restau- 
rant, I asked the young lady if she had 
ever thought about giving her life for 
missionary work. 

“No, I hadn’t,” she replied. 

“What would have to happen,” I 
asked, ‘before you would think seriously 
about giving your life for missionary 
work?” 

“Well,” she replied, “the Lord would 
have to do something very special, deal 
with me in an unusual way, before I 
could feel that missionary work was the 
job for me.” 

I was curious as to how the Lord had 
led her into nurses’ training. Had He 
led her in this same special way? 

To this question she replied, “No, I 
thought nurses’ training was a good thing 
to do; so I started in at it.” 

Finally I asked her if she was saved 
and really loved the Lord. 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

“And you also feel that your life is 
on the altar and that you are willing to 
do anything that the Lord would want 
you to do?” 

I understood that her nurses’ training 
would soon be finished, so I asked about 


Used by permission of Brown Gold, organ of the New Tribes Mission, 
Chico, California. 
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her plans as to what she would do when 
she finished. 


“Well,” she said, “this may seem 
strange, but I am going into farming.” 

Again I asked her, “Has the Lord 
dealt with you in a definite way? Has He 
shown you in some special way that this 
is what He wants you to do?” 

Her reply was the same as before: 
“No; to be honest with you, I just 
thought it was a good thing to do.” 

Then I asked her if it didn’t seem 
rather strange that she could make all 
these other life decisions without a spe- 
cial leading from the Lord, but when it 
came to giving her life wholly for the 
Lord’s service—for a job so important 
to the cause of Christ—she would re- 
quire a special revelation before she 
could do anything about it. Then she 
admitted that she had never thought of 
it that way before, and that she was just 
living her life the way she thought she 
ought to. 

One night in a young people’s meeting 
I told the above story, and after the meet- 
ing a big man came up to me and said, 
“I’m the young fellow she was going into 
farming with, but our plans have been 
changed. I think that when she finishes 
nurses’ training she is looking to the 
mission field.” 

So many of us are selfish, living only 
for ourselves. We like to entertain the 
thought that we're willing to follow 
Jesus Christ, but the truth of the matter 
is that it is only with our lips that we 
are willing. 

If one-tenth of the people who were 
willing had given themselves wholly and 
completely, I believe the job would have 
been done long ago. Instead of saying we 
are willing to go, why not say, “Lord, 
if You are willing, 1am going!” END 
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weekday Christian education 


by REBECCA Rh. PRICE 


. OBSERVER in a public school in 
a Midwestern town, after being courte- 
ously escorted by a grade-schooler to the 
door of the room marked Religious 
Education and greeted by the teacher, sat 
down to wait for the Bible class to be- 
gin. The schedule in her hand, obtained 
from the community supervisor of re- 
ligious education, stated that at one 
o'clock Miss Boyer, hired and paid by 
the community council of churches and 
working full-time at her job, would be 
on hand in this particular school. Dur- 
ing the afternoon she would teach suc- 
cessively to the fourth grade, “Old 
Testament Heroes”; to the fifth grade, 
“The Life of Christ’; and to the sixth 
grade, “How We Got Our Bible.” The 
light, well-equipped room, set apart 
weekly at this day and hour for the Bible 


The New CREDO 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” For five years the TCF published Credo 
as its official organ, but last fall it was decided 
that more benefit would be received by pub- 
lishing a teachers’ supplement to His. The 
supplement will be issued three times a year 
and will deal with topics of professional in- 
terest. Subscribers will thus have the additional 
advantage of the wide variety of articles pre- 
sented in His. 

For this issue only, it is appearing in every 
copy of His, so that all His readers may see 
what is being offered the teachers. For an 
additional fifty cents a year, any His subscriber 
may receive the Credo supplement. 

As in every new venture, those responsible 
will welcome comments, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions for this publication. Send these along 
with Credo subscriptions to His, Credo Sup- 
plement, 64 West Randolph, Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. 


classes, made an attractive setting. When 


the first child arrived, maps were up, 
Bibles, notebooks and hymnals distribut- 
ed, and the room ready for work. 


The entrance of two pig-tailed, plaid- 


clad, loafer-shod ten-year-old girls and 
their two masculine counterparts her- 
alded the opening of the first class as 
the Worship Committee of the fourth 
gtade prepared to lead the group in an 
opening devotion. 
pupils came in and took their seats, and 
the weekly Bible class was in full swing. 


The other twenty 


In a smaller Midwest town, on a Tues- 


day afternoon, the fifth graders met in a 
room of a local church—“released”’ for 
the last hour of the public school day to 
attend the Bible class. The period was 
almost over; they were listening atten- 


tively. Their teacher, a Christian educa- 


tion major from a near-by Christian 


college, was climaxing a unit of study 
with a story explaining God's plan of 
salvation. The boys and girls bowed 
their heads as they listened to her simple 
invitation to accept the Saviour of whom 
they had learned in their course of study. 
And in the period which followed, with 
their teachers, several youngsters, one by 
one, came to accept the Lord Jesus. One 
was David, described before this day as 
“the most ornery boy in the whole 
school,” and since that moment as “the 
most helpful,” who ‘even takes the 


For the address of any of the organizations mentioned in the above article, write to the 


trouble now to come with his hair 


brushed and his face clean.” 

It was after closing time in a Wester 
city, but the classroom in which the 
Bible teaching had just been done was 
still the scene of busy activity as several 
sixth graders stayed on to finish their 
relief maps of Oakestube. The teacher, 
talking informally with the boys as they 
worked, remarked to a boy of unusual 
artistic ability that she understood he 
was going to devote his life to being an 
artist. “Why no,” he replied, “since 
we've been studying the Bible here I've 
decided to be a missionary and go to 
China.” 

The boys and girls in the actual expe- 

























































riences just described are part of an 
army, more than a million and a half 
strong, who in forty-six states, go to 
Weekday Church School or Released 
Time Classes. Some of them have their 
classes in the public school building, 
some in churches adjacent to the schools, 
some in homes and vacant buildings 
nearby. Some have a half-hour a week of 
Bible study, some an hour, a few three to 
five hours, Almost all study under trained 
teachers: graduates of Christian educa- 
tion departments of Bible institutes, col- 
leges and seminaries; local ministers; 
housewives who have had teacher train- 
ing and experience; their public school 
teachers of other subjects who have a 
heart interest in and the time for this 


additional responsibility. 

Many of these boys and girls are the 
“Sunday school crowd,” who are supple- 
menting their knowledge and having it 
made practical for the workaday world; 
many more have not been in Sunday 
schools until encouraged to go by the 
weekday teacher who has kindled their 
interest in the Word of God. In an al- 
most nation-wide opportunity which— 
in its variety of objectives, curriculum 
content, and theological slants—reflects 
current Protestantism, the church is mak- 
ing these weekday classes one of its of- 
fensives in “reaching the unreached and 
teaching the reached.” 


His office, 64 W. Randolph, Chicago 1. 
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But this is only one prong of the of- 
fensive. 

Into more remote sections of the coun- 
ty, into schoolhouses far from any 
church, sometime into areas whose 
population is three generations removed 
from any church influences, the Rural 
Bible Crusade takes its Scripture Mem- 
orization contests. Since 1937, this or- 
ganization has been ministering in seven- 
teen states to some of the 9,300,000 rural 
school youth who have not the gospel, 
and often to unsaved teachers and par- 
ents as well. After contact has been made 
through the proper school authorities by 
the organization, the R.B.C. missionary 
visits the school to enroll all interested 
children—teachers, too. A Christian 
teacher in a school may well be the “spark 
plug” of the work in her school, and 
encourage the children on from the ini- 
tial verse, John 3:16, to the 15 on the 
way of salvation, to the 35 which enable 
them to earn a New Testament, to the 
500 mark which wins for the child a 
Bible and makes him a permanent Cru- 
sader, on up to 1000 or even 1500 verses. 
Summer camps, reading, and attendance 
at Sunday school where possible, are all 
parts of the program. 

A third outstanding movement in the 
field of Christian Education is the Chris- 
tian School movement. This movement 
isyeatly gaining momentum in the coun- 
tty as groups of Christians from various 
denominations in a given community 
band together to organize and promote a 
school system, from kindergarten (and 
in a few cases even nursery) to college, 
in Which a Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation shall prevail and the study of the 
Bible be given its rightful place. From 
Massachusetts to Oregon, to Alabama, 
such schools are coming into being, to 
lake their place with the schools of such 
gfoups as the Missouri Synod Lutheran, 
and the Reformed Church, which have 
long had their own Christian schools. 

These three movements are but a part 
ofa larger effort to reach the millions of 
Jouth in the United States who know not 
Christ, and to educate Christian youth. 
There are other rural efforts of major im- 
portance, as the “Know Your Bible 
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Club” movement of the Oak Hills, 
Minnesota, Fellowship, in which the Oak 
Hills missionaries take Bible teaching to 
the schools; the Bible teaching done in 
neglected areas of New England by the 
missionaries of the New England Fel- 
lowship; the Scripture Memory Mission 
which works in the schools of some parts 
of Kentucky and Virginia; the Bible 
Club movements, as those in Philadel- 
phia and Detroit. Too, there is the whole 
structure of organizations which work 
outside of the public school hours, meet- 
ing in homes, churches, or other build- 
ings: the Child Evangelism Fellowship; 
the youth groups such as Young Life, 
Miracle Book Club; the Christian club 
groups, of which Christian Service Bri- 
gade for Boys and Pioneer Girls are out- 


© from our staff member 


standing examples. “Time will fail me” 
if I tell of all. 

God has opened wide a door of oppor- 
tunity to use the weekday hours to preach 
the Good News and to teach and make 
disciples of boys and girls and youth. 
The Christian teacher in the United 
States, whether he be a trained Bible 
teacher going into a public school to 
teach under the auspices of the churches; 
whether he be a teacher of a “‘secular”’ 
subject who wants to bring the work of 
the Lord into the public school, or reach 
youngsters after school hours; or whether 
he be on the staff of a Christian gram- 
mar or high school, is facing an open 
door with many approaches possible and 
a great wealth of organizational help to 
supply means and program. END 


) | aon 0) § 1S By BETTY SLICHTER 


W HAT ETERNAL WISDOM there is in the 
words of the Lord given us by the proph- 
et Samuel, ‘“The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth; for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart” (I Samuel 16:7). Shall we apply 
them to our TCF groups? 

What is the spiritual condition of your 
group? 

“Well,” you say, “things are going 
very well. We have a good number out 
to our meetings, our executives are doing 
a splendid job, and the organization of 
our group is clicking along beautifully. 
We've had some splendid speakers, too. 
When Mr. C. spoke last month we had 
the largest meeting we have ever had.” 
(Outward appearance?) 

What about your prayer meetings? 

“Actually, you know, teachers are 
busy people and it is difficult for them to 
come out to any extra meetings. We did 
organize prayer groups at the beginning 
of the year, but most of them have 
dwindled out.” I wonder if the Great 
Physician’s diagnosis would not be, 
“Condition—serious” ? 

“But our story is very different,” 
someone else says, Do let us hear about 


it. “We are very discouraged, as a mat- 
ter of fact. People just don’t seem inter- 
ested. We had so few at our meetings 
that we decided to drop them for the 
present. Instead, four of us are meeting 
every week to pray about the situation. 
We find that it is a good time to pray 
over our classroom problems together, 
and for some of our pupils that have 
been causing us headaches. We have 
found this a help, and it is amazing the 
change in that rascal of a Tommy in 
Jean’s class. Mary had an interesting con- 
versation with one of the teachers on 
their staff the other day, so we are pray- 
ing for her now. She is the last person we 
ever thought would be interested in spir- 
itual things, but she actually told Mary 
that she hoped they could talk about such 
things again sometime! Perhaps she will 
come to the spring conference with us.” 
I believe that the Great Physician’s diag- 
nosis in this case would be, ““Condition— 
very hopeful!” 

Let us ask the Lord for an increased 
spirit of prayer in all our TCF groups 
in 1948, “I will pour upon the house of 
David . . . the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications” (Zechariah 12:10). | END 





AS CHRISTIAN PARENTS SEE US 


Robert Burns may have had his weaknesses, but his ability as 
an astute observer of human nature is well illustrated in the 


lines, 


“O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us to see oursels as 


ithers see us! 


It would frae monie a blunder free us an’ foolish notion....” 
Because teachers have perhaps less opportunity than some 
other professional people to see themselves in this way, we 
are asking some members of the community to hold up the 
mirror for us. This time we have the viewpoint of a Christian 


parent. 


M- WIFE AND I, both having had a few 
years’ experience as teachers, are hardly 
the best-qualified persons to write under 
the above caption, but having recently 
watched a son and a daughter go through 
gtammar and high school in the suburbs 
of a large city, we have made a few ob- 
servations. As some of these observations 
involve personalities, they will be un- 
named; and for the same reason, the 
writer remains anonymous. 

A teacher need hardly be told that she 
(the majority of teachers being women, 
the feminine gender is perhaps not 
out of order) wields a tremendous in- 
fluence over the minds of the children 
under her care,-an influence which in 
some respects is weightier than that of 
home and parents, an influence for good 
or evil or perhaps merely negative or 
neutral. 

Most parents have heard “teacher” 
quoted as authority in a family discus- 
sion, and many a parent has received 
correction and reproof for things said 
or done which have not conformed to the 
dictum heard in school. Wise is the par- 
ent who humbly accepts the admonition 
or else respectfully suggests a misun- 
derstanding of the teacher’s meaning or 
the scope of the rule in question. The 
teacher’s influence, potentially good, and 
actually so in the main, is too valuable 
an asset to be discredited by thoughtless 


parents at home, on the strength of an 
isolated quotation which may prove to be 
a misquotation. Teachers on their part 
do well to uphold the integrity of home 
and parents, taking care not to cast as- 
persions on parental conduct of disci- 
pline whether it be considered bad or 
merely ill-advised or old-fashioned. 
Once I did undertake to write to a 
high school teacher who was quoted by 
our son in a Class in history and current 
events. The teacher was critical of those 
who would curb the liquor traffic; she 
advocated moderate drinking as a legiti- 
mate and even desirable practice. Think- 
ing such statements to high school stu- 
dents uncalled for, I suggested a course of 
instruction in the effects of alcohol on the 
body and mind of the individual. I got 
no reply, but the teacher was afterwards 
more reserved on the subject, though ap- 
parently not converted to different views. 
Whether by coincidence or otherwise, 
our son failed in history that year. 
Favoritism in the sense of improper 
discrimination in the treatment of pupils 
is, happily, not very common. Neverthe- 
less a natural attraction toward certain 
pupils may lead a teacher to conduct 
which exposes her to the charge, unjust 
though it may be. Though morally inno- 
cent, the teacher may lose the reputation 
for fairness, at least in the eyes of the 
unfavored group. This should be 


avoided, not so much for the sake of the 
teacher's reputation, as for the pupil's 
faith in the integrity and even-handed. 
ness of teachers as a group and consti. 
tuted authority in general. 

The unfavored ones also may tend tp 
develop an inferiority complex whic 
will accentuate the deficiencies that made 
them unfavored in the first place. Final. 
ly, the favorites, especially if they ar 
few, are likely to be unpopular with their 
comrades because of jealousy—a situ. 
tion which makes them suffer socially, 
This, I know, was my experience among 
the boys in the public school classes in 
my youth, though the teachers were 
worthy Christian women. 

Teachers may be favorites of their 
pupils—unfortunately not always for 
their ability in teaching and discipline— 
but where teachers have these abilities 
and also enjoy the esteem and affection of 
their pupils, there exists a great stimulus 
for effort and achievement on the part of 
the pupil, And what begets affection 
more than affection? So if the teacher 
can succeed in cultivating not only the 
minds but also the hearts of those who 
are backward, while giving the encour 
agement and appreciation to all impart 
tially, she will be able to accomplish 
more, not only in academic results, but in 
the greater spiritual values. 

After all, though it finds little place in 
the formal curriculum of the state-sup- 
ported schools or in the stated duties ofa 
teacher, society in general and parents in 
particular do expect the school to do 
something in the building of moral char 
acter of our children, the future citizens 
of our land. How it is to be done? First, | 
would say, is example. As a stream cin 
rise no higher than its source, so a teacher 
cannot expect to impart higher stand 
ards than she herself possesses. And if 
Christ is that standard, and the teacher's 
life is founded upon Him, what greater 
service can she render than to inculcate 
those standards, not only by life and & 
ample, but by a word in season? The daily 
devotional period (where it is allowed of 
prescribed) should be reverent and vital, 
not stereotyped. A Christian teacher 
a large commercial school makes it 
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practice early each year to test the un- 
derstanding of the incoming class, by 
having them write out the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which is recited perfunc- 
torily each morning at assembly. On one 
acasion a Jewish student was the only 
member of a very large class to write it 
out without a mistake. Some sound teach- 
ing follows. 

The teacher of a little one-room 
school in a small northern community 
which I visited last summer was in great 


distress because of the unruly behavior 
of one of the older children. I could do 
nothing about the immediate problem, 
but I suggested a plan of daily Bible read- 
ing put out by the Day School Gospel 
League, which has greatly interested 
children in schools where it has been 
used; shortly after I heard that the chil- 
dren were enthusiastic readers. There 
was no mention of the old trouble. 

Not only in the devotional period, but 
also in many subjects of the curriculum 


WHAT ARE THEY DOING?... 


Hamilton 

At our monthly supper meetings in the 
Y.W.C.A., Miss Bemah Watson has led 
our discussions on Moses. Our attendance 
has been from twenty to thirty-five, in- 
duding several new teachers. We also 
meet for prayer the second Tuesday of 
the month in different members’ homes. 
This meeting is not as largely attended. 
However, we do feel this is the more im- 
portant meeting. 


Guelph 

On the last Wednesday of November, 
the new president for the 1947-48 sea- 
son, Mr. Stuart Burnham, was in the 
chair. Mr. Frank Guthrie of the Christian 
Business Men’s Group spoke to us on 
“The New Birth” and ‘“‘Assurance.”’ The 
interest was keen, and opportunity was 
given at the close of the talk for questions 
tobe asked. A social hour followed. 


Kitchener 

On December 1, about 48 teachers at- 
tended a Christmas supper meeting at 
“The Pines”—a lovely tearoom in sub- 
whan Kitchener. Cathie Nicoll, in dis- 
assing John 4, brought to our attention 
the two portraits in this chapter: the Mes- 
sah, and a sinful soul in search of God. 

One of our teachers at the Sanitorium 
has among her pupils six girls who are 
DP’s from Latvia, These girls were enter- 
tained in our TCF homes in the hope that 
this might bring warmth and Christian 
ftiendship to them. 
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Toronto 

During the fall term, the Toronto 
TCF group held a supper meeting twice 
each month at the Wakunda Art and 
Community Center. Interest was keen, as 
evidenced by the good attendance, Most 
of the meetings were devoted to Bible 
study and the study of Bible characters, 
but twice guest speakers were obtained. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 14, a 
carol service was held in the Sudan 
Interior Mission Home. An enjoyable 
program of readings, solos, and carol 
singing was presented, at the close of 
which tea was served. This meeting was 
a special opportunity for introducing fel- 
low teachers to the TCF, and quite a 
number attended for the first time. 


Winnipeg 

There is a group of about 30 students 
meeting for prayer and Bible study in 
Winnipeg Normal School. 


Detroit 

Detroit TCF sponsored a number of 
radio broadcasts during the ‘Christ for 
Detroit” campaign in January. 


Chicago 

Fifty-three were present at the Chris- 
tion Teachers’ Fellowship second annual 
conference held October 3-5 at the Meth- 
odist Camp Grounds, Des Plaines, IIli- 
nois. 

At the first meeting Dr. Arnold 
Schultz of the Northern Baptist Seminary 


there are opportunities for the illustra- 
tion of moral and spiritual principles. 
The Christian teacher should use these 
opportunities—wisely judging effective 
timing and avoiding undue frequency, 
time-wasting irrelevancies and stilted 
phrases in such comments. Not only must 
teachers teach the subjects of the curricu- 
lum; more important, they must be build- 
ers of character. Thank God for the many 
who make that art the glory of their 
profession. END 


spoke on Bible proofs, citing several ex- 
amples of outstanding archeologists and 
scientists who uphold the Old Testament 
records as entirely accurate, even though 
they themselves in some cases disbelieved 
in the risen Christ. 

A campfire and marshmallow roast on 
the riverbank followed this meeting, at 
which many warm testimonies as to the 
Lord’s leading were heard. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Richard 
Cole, director and founder of the Key 
to Life Clubs, explained the purpose and 
program of this organization, which is 
planned especially for the junior high 
age ...a field which has been singularly 
neglected. 

Outdoors again by the river, the group 
heard Miss Daphne Swartz present the 
need for gospel workers in Mexico. Miss 
Swartz, former Spanish teacher at Carl 
Schurz High School in Chicago, has just 
returned from Mexico City where she 
was associated for several months with 
an evangelical group. 

Saturday afternoon was spent in recre- 
ation and relaxation. Several of those 
who attended enjoyed spirited games of 
volleyball and softball. 

Dr. C. Norman Bartlett of the Moody 
Bible Institute was the speaker both Sat- 
urday evening and Sunday morning, 
bringing significant messages on the doc- 
trine of justification and on the import- 
ance of spending much time in the study 
of God's Word. . 
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0. ALL THE WONDERS I have ever 
heard,” said Julius Caesar according to 
William Shakespeare, “it seems to me 
most strange that men should fear.” 

And of all the wonders I have ever 
heard it seems to me at least passing 
strange that a Christian should fear, still 
less that a Christian teacher should stand 
in awe of the iconoclastic and heterodox 
theories (concerning religion, science, 
education, or any other subject)—-the- 
ories, unproved and unprovable but 
widely publicized, of “knowledge falsely 
so called.” 

I use the term Christian teacher cate- 
fully, signifying by it the Christian (in 
the New Testament sense) who has been 
additionally blessed by the opportunity 
of enjoying advanced education and 
thereby increasing and enriching his 
knowledge of humanity from the study 
of history and literature as well as from 
varied personal contacts. Also presum- 
ably the exercise of his calling implies— 
or should imply—ipso facto, a degree of 
self-mastery and competence in dealing 
with individuals well beyond the aver- 
age. Why then this attitude of speechless 
humility towards the faith-decrying pro- 
nouncements, pontifical in their intoler- 
ance though uttered by the professedly 
intolerant, of those whose only claim to 
distinction is their very flagrant denial 
not only of Biblical revelation and of 
all accepted Christian ethic but also of 
any objective standard of morality? Why 
are statements termed “‘thought-provok- 
ing” which, analyzed, show confusion or 
absence of thought? Still more why are 
believers impressed by views which sane 
unbelievers, easily dissecting, reveal as 
fallacious in logic and trite in content? 

There are, I think, two reasons for this 
God-dishonoring inferiority complex, 
one in the mental, one in the moral 
realm. 

Too many Christians regard their reli- 
gious belief as a purely personal, predom- 
inantly emotional experience, never 
thinking through its implications for the 
whole cosmic scheme or relating their 
reborn persons to that scheme. For this 
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by GRACE L. IRWIN 


reason they are easily distressed or con- 
founded by such statements as, “I don’t 
feel any need of faith,” or, “I don’t want 
eternal life—when my time comes, I 
shall be perfectly content to die.” Being 
confounded, these Christians have no re- 
course save threats which, naturally in 
such cases, fall upon deaf ears. 

The Bible reading of such believers, 
even if regular, is directed to ends either 
specifically related to their own felt needs 
or at best enabling them to “back” their 
particular brand of evangelical belief and 
to give reasons for them to questioners. 
Of the Bible as a whole—of the vast 
sweep of its revelation, the philosophy 
of history, the penetrating analysis of hu- 
man nature contained therein—they re- 
main profoundly ignorant. It never be- 
comes to them the sure touchstone by 





which all current pronouncements and 
philosophies are tested, the panoramic 
background against which all objects of 
time and senses are seen in true pe. 
spective. 

Even if they do become familiar with 
the contents of the Bible, too often itis 
the one book or at least the one “telj. 
gious” book if we dare so describe it, 
with which they are acquainted. To bk 
“homo unii libri’ is praiseworthy only 
when one has not the opportunity of 
mastering others in addition; and for the 
Christian voluntarily to deprive himself 


of the great body of illuminating | 


strengthening, inspiring Christian liter. 
ature is blindly wasteful. Yet many who 
enjoy fellowship in their own smuill 
group feel chilled and buffeted and in 
need of shelter when a hostile wind from 
without blows upon the truths of whic 
they have been assured—not realizing 
that warm hands are held out to them by 
the great cloud of witnesses whose faith, 
similarly tested, has been empowered to 
stand unshaken. The communion (com- 
mon fortification) of saints is no mete 
academic phrase to the Christian who has 
wisely profited by the witness and expe 
rience not only of his immediate limited 
circle but also of those down the ages 
and across the continents who, being 
dead, yet speak, each in his own language 
the mighty works of God. 

Let us make no mistake. The Christian 
first and ultimately depends on God 
alone even as it is to Him alone 
that he is responsible.  ‘‘Athanasius 
against the world” deserted by all others, 
must at some time be the cry of the one 
who is really to find his Lord his All- 
Sufficiency. But as the Scriptures wet 
written for our guidance and admoni- 
tion, so without the absolute authority 
but with abundant means for our con- 
firmation and succor, the writing of saints 
differing in experience and temperament 
but inbreathed by the same Holy Spitit, 
can bring home to us the riches of those 
very Scriptures. Whether Wycliffe ot 
Tyndale, whether Luther or Bunyaa, 
whether Wesley or Rutherford, Robert 
Dick Wilson or C. S. Lewis, each in his 
time has a message which we deliberately 
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forfeit to our Own impoverishment in 
the things of God. As a result we may be 
workmen who need to be ashamed, un- 
able rightly to handle the Word of truth. 

The second reason for our too frequent 
sense of insufficiency is primarily moral, 
though consequent upon the first. The 
conception of salvation held even among 
evangelicals is frequently inadequate. 
The believer, convicted of sin, gratefully 
conscious of redemption from its penalty 
and—to a lesser extent—its power, stops 
far short of realizing that he is actually 
anew creation in Christ Jesus. That in 
him Christ has potentially accomplished 
part of His restoration of a fallen world, 
that all things are new for him and his 
if he is Christ’s, even as Christ is God's, 
is a fact recognized too often only by 
antinomians who wrest the Scriptures 
and bring dishonor upon the Name by 
calling their darkness light, their evil 
good. Most of us hover wretchedly in 
the realm of carnal things, attaching false 
delight to forbidden fruit, resigned to the 
loss of earthly pleasures rather than tri- 
umphant over their release; spoiled—of 
our own choice, it is ttue—for this world, 
but still a bit wistful. 

I have never been able to understand 
how a Christian who knows his Bible and 


' his own heart, especially a Christian with 


any knowledge of ancient literature, 
whether in the original or in translation, 
an be “shocked.” Disgusted, grieved, 
ech new evidence of sin’s inroads may 
make him, but shocked—with all that the 
word implies of a fresh revelation of un- 
suspected depravity in the heart of man 
—never! Nothing that is human should 
be foreign to the realm of our under- 
standing. Yet perhaps because of long- 
standing taboos, a sort of priggishness 
which is inaccurately labeled ‘‘Victor- 
ian,” more probably because of the con- 
sciousness of unconquered desire, we 
divorce ourselves from suspicion by be- 
ing shocked. More, we persistently re- 
gard certain aspects of life, even where 
God has cleansed, as common and un- 
dean; and in this state of unresolved tur- 
noil and clouded vision the taunting ac- 
dusations of the materialistic psychologist 
tegarding the causes and motives of our 
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belief—escapism, frustrations, suppres- 
sion—sometimes find our souls sadly and 
guiltily assenting. 

Under these conditions we need min- 
istry ourselves and are in no state to 
offer it, as serene, fulfilled personalities, 
not yet complete but with the promise of 
completion, not self-satisfied but utterly 
satisfied in God, to the spiritually needy, 
emotionally torn, mentally harassed and 
dissatisfied, whose numbers multiply al- 
most daily. 


“Who is sufficient for these things?” 
Only One, and He will not give us other 
help while we neglect so much that He 
has made available, Unlike the mastering 
of geometry, there is a royal road to the 
condition described in the last paragraph, 
but even kings must work and Christ who 
makes us kings and priests unto God ex- 
pects work from us. “Be not many teach- 
ers, brethren, seeing that ye shall receive 
heavier judgment,” writes James for our 
comfort; but we are teachers and there 
is mo escape from the responsibility 
which is ours. Greater than the responsi- 
bility, however, is the power of Him who 
has promised to grant wisdom, to supply 
our every need, and who, being faithful, 
cannot deny Himself. END 





This Morning with God 
(Continued from page 1) 

lehi (the lifting up of the jawbone) de- 
noting him great and triumphant, and 
Enhakkore (the well of him that cried) 
denoting him needy and dependent. 
Why does the Lord allow times of thirst, 
after a spiritual battle? 


Wednesday, March 3 

JUDGEs 16 (1) Although God directed 
Samson’s marriage with a Philistine, can 
it be said He sanctioned his affairs with 
the harlot and with Delilah? See here an 
illustration of Jas. 1:13-15. (2) The 
secret of Samson’s strength was not in 
his hair as such but in it only as a symbol 
of his consecration as a Nazarite to the 
Lord, Read Num. 6:5. He defiled his 
vow of holiness. And what was the two- 
fold result (vv. 17, 20)? What is the 
warning for me as a Christian? (3) Al- 
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though Samson prayed for personal ven- 
geance, what far greater purpose did God 
encompass in answering his prayer? Note 
wv. 23, 24 & cp. Ezek. 28:22. Which of 
these interests dominates my thinking: 
personal concern or concern for the glory 
of God? 


Thursday, March 4 

JuDGEs 17 (1) All commentators agree 
that events of cc, 17-21 occurred in the 
days of Phinehas, grandson of Aaron 
(20:28) and so preceded the greater part 
of the history of this book. It comes here: 
a. not to interrupt the sequence of 
judges; b. to contrast the state of Israel 
without a judge. (2) Observe the form 
idolatry first took in Israel—a transgres- 
sion of the second commandment and 
yet apparent subjection to the first. List 
the many other ways in which Micah and 
his mother and the Levite set aside God's 
law, Cp. Deut. 12:11; 23:21; Num. 3: 
10; 18:20. What warning lesson is here? 
(3) Do I, like Micah, ever deceive my- 
self into thinking God is with me be- 
cause I make a partial reform in a situa- 
tion that is utterly displeasing to Him? 


Friday, March 5 

JuDGEs 18 (1) Did these Danites delib- 
erately set out to seek God’s guidance 
concerning their inheritance ? When con- 
fronted with an apparent opportunity for 
doing this, did they show any spiritual 
discernment? How much do I show in 
meeting those who profess to serve God ? 
Cp. I Jn. 4:1. (2) What was the chief 
reason, repeatedly emphasized, that the 
inhabitants of Laish fell a prey so easily 
to the men of Dan (vv. 7, 10, 27)? 
“Secure’”’ means “without care,” “negli- 
gent.” What warning does this suggest 
to me in the Christian warfare? Read 





EVERY MORNING... 






ing these important queries: 





follow by God's help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 








forsake? 






so, what are its conditions? 







God, myself, His will for my life? 





should be my prayer for today ? 










After you have finished answering each 
day's specific questions, review by answer- 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 


6. Is there something in this passage which 





I Pet. 5:8. (3) The founding of Dan 
(v. 30) was immediately characterized 
by idolatry. Am I determined that any 
home I may help establish shall be as 
immediately characterized by a true devo- 
tion to God? 


Satardayg, Marck 6 

JupcEs 19 (1) Cc. 17 & 18 depict Is- 
rael’s sin against God, c. 19 their sin 
against their fellows. (2) The intention 
of the men of Gibeah (v. 23) was as vile 
as the sin of the inhabitants of Sodom, 
from whence it is called “sodomy.” In 
spite of the wicked proposal of the old 
man, his own daughter was spared but 
not the woman who had sinned against 
her husband (v. 2)—an awful reaping 
in kind of what she had sown, Cp. Gal. 
6:7. (3) Realizing the depth of sin of 
which the human heart is capable, let 
me look all the more to the Lord to 
cleanse and keep my heart pure. 


Sunday, Marck 7 

JupcEs 20 (1) Here Israel rightly acted 
on the principle of I Cor. 11:31,& 5:13. 
From what quarter did judgment come 
on Sodom for just such sins as were here 
practised at Gibeah? (2) Israel’s double 
defeat at first may have been due to over- 
confidence in superior numbers as well 
as in the rightness of their cause. How 
was the victory finally obtained (vv. 26- 
29) ? From these methods what may be 
inferred as to previous failure? Is spir- 
itual victory to be expected without cost ? 
(3) The Israelites dealt with Benjamin 
as with the Canaanites, destroying man 
and beast. Did God command such a de- 
struction among brothers? There is a 
danger of carrying religious fervor be- 
yond divinely sanctioned limits. Cp. Jn. 
16:2. 


Monday, Marck 8 

JUDGEs 21 (1) Here the Israelites learn 
to their sorrow that to vow in haste is to 
repent at leisure. What two vows caused 
the predicament of this chapter? (2) 
Note how much greater zeal they showed 
in performing their own vows than in 
obeying God’s commission to destroy the 
Canaanites. To what two expedients (of 
force and guile) did they resort in order 
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to remedy the sorry results of their over- 
zealousness? (3) What good example 
can I follow when grieved by the results 
of my own mistakes (vv. 2, 4) ? 


Tuesday, Marck 9 

RUTH 1 (1) From the tenor of Naomi’s 
remarks, judge whether she and her hus- 
band did right in leaving their country. 
Are trouble and difficulty sufficient rea- 
son for leaving the place where God has 
put me? (2) Whose widowhood and 
childlessness did Ruth consider, her own 
or Naomi’s, in cleaving to her mother-in- 
law? Although Naomi realized God was 
afflicting her, for whom was she chiefly 
grieved? What practical spiritual lesson 
is thus doubly emphasized? (3) Medi- 
tate on each phrase of Ruth’s avowal of 
loyalty. What fundamental decision im- 
pelled her to go with Naomi? Contrast 
vv. 15 & 16. Is my pledge of allegiance 
to Christ as complete and extensive? 


Wednesday, Marck 10 Z 
RuTH 2 (1) Observe what Ruth was 
doing when she met with a divinely or- 
dered “‘coincidence’” (v. 3). Does God 
desire us to wait idly around until He 
miraculously supplies our needs? What 
indications are there here of Ruth's in- 
dustry ? How often does she complain of 
her hard lot? (2) In his conduct towards 
Ruth, how did Boaz show that the law 
of his God was in his heart? See Lev. 
19:33, 34. Am I demonstrating the work 
of grace in my heart in my attitude to- 
ward strangers and foreigners? (3) 
What is noticeable in Ruth’s relationship 
to Naomi? Did she show resentment of 
the older woman’s questions or instruc- 
tions? How can I profit by her example? 
Cp. I Pet. 5:5. 


Tharsday, Marck II 

RUTH 3 (1) How is the marriage state 
described in v. 1, as also in 1:9 when 
Naomi expressed the hope that her 
daughters would marry again? Spirit- 
ually this state is a picture of the union 
of Christ with the believer. See Zeph. 3: 
17. (2) The story of Ruth hinges on the 
two laws of Deut. 25:5-10 and Lev. 25: 
25; and the keynote of this chapter is the 
word “kinsman.” The kinsman’s func- 











tions are perfectly fulfilled in Christ wy 
became our kinsman after the flesh thy 
He might redeem us back to God (Ha, 
2:17). (3) Ruth’s conduct may appey 
‘questionable to us but not to Boaz (j, 
11). Can I as clearly keep before me; 
true sense of values and of God's » 
quirements (v. 12), although faced with 
extraordinary and unconventional sity. 
tions? 


Friday, Marck 12 

RUTH 4 (1) How does the transaction 
between Boaz and the nameless kinsma 
illustrate II Cor. 8:21? Note esp. wy, 2 
4, 9, 10, 11. Can all my transactions 
bear the light of day? (2) How did Go 
answer the prayer offered at Ruth’s wed. 
ding? Cp. Mic. 5:2 & Matt. 1:5 ff. Wha 
expectation led the people of the tribe of 
Judah so to pray? Read again Gen, 49; 
10. Do I consider it worthwhile to pray 
for the fulfillment of God's promises and 
then to praise Him (v. 14) at the firs 
sign of His answering? (3) The stoy 
of Ruth is chiefly recorded to give the 
important genealogy of vv, 18-22. Here 
tofore Israel knew in what tribe to expec 
the Messiah. By the time of David God 
made it clear through which particular 
family He should come. Cp, II Sam. 7:13 
& Lk. 1:32. 


Saturday, Marck 13 ; ; 
PsALM 83 (1) Whose enemies occasion 


the outburst of this psalm? What ground 
has the writer for asking God to do any- 
thing (v. 9) ? Note the very integral pat 
vv. 9-11 have in relation to the whole 
psalm. Cp. Rom. 15:4, (2) Show in ef 
fect how the chief aim of these enemies 
involves them against God. Cp. Gen. 12: 
3. What is my chief aim in asking God 
to deal with those who oppose me? Is 
it only to be delivered, justified, or given 
the pre-eminence for myself? (3) Ob 
serve how God deals with His opponents 
—through rendering them helpless, hu- 
miliated, and full of fear and shame. 
This results in one of two alternatives 
(vv. 16, 17). What are these? Cp. II Cot. 
2:16. 


Sunday, March 14 ; 
PsALM 106 (1) Note the salient facts: 


God has a chosen people; they rebel 
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wgainst Him repeatedly. Consider why 
He does not in justice destroy them (vv. 
§, 23, 26-30, 40-45). Study the petitions 
of the psalmist in vv. 4, 5. Do I, too, 


‘| long to live at all times so as not to try 


the patience of the Lord? (2) What is 
the alternative to praying according to 
God’s will? Does He ever answer in such 
circumstances? Let v. 15 be a solemn 
warning. (3) What was the tragic out- 
come of Israel’s failure to destroy the 
Canaanites completely (v. 34)? What 
will be the result in my life if I deal 
leniently with sin (v. 39) ? But note the 
glorious alternative (v. 47). 


Monday, Marck 15 

Acts 1:1-14 (1) The title of this book 
might be more accurately termed The 
Acts of ... whom (vv. 1, 2)? As Luke’s 
Gospel begins with the advent of Christ, 
s0 this second “‘treatise” begins with the 
advent of the Holy Spirit. (2) What is 
the twofold result of the Holy Spirit's 
coming? Observe what the Holy Ghost 
makes possible—the fulfillment of 
Christ's commands (vv. 8, 2). (3) In 
the light of what promise can the restless 
Christian be turned to purposeful activ- 
ity (vv. 11, 12) ? Does that hope govern 
my thinking ? 

Tuesday, Marck 16 

Acts 1:15-26 (1) What was it that en- 
abled Peter to view the tragedy of Judas 
within the permissive will of God? See 
Ps, 41:9. (2) What had Peter's con- 
verse with the Lord Jesus led him to be- 
lieve concerning the Old Testament 
Scriptures? Cp, II Pet. 1:21. (3) Let 
me remember that if I fail to fulfill the 
ministry God has chosen for me, another 
will be raised up for that purpose, and 
I shall be the loser. Think over I Sam. 
15:28 & Matt. 21:22. 


Wednesday, Marck 17 

Acts 2:1-13 (1) What was the first 
great sign of the coming of the Holy 
Spitit? Heretofore God's mighty acts had 
been rehearsed only in the Hebrew 
tongue. What significance would this 
miracle have for the Jews and proselytes 
of other nations? Cp. 17:30. (2) Ob- 
setve that this miracle was in the sphere 
of the mind and so can be called a “‘great- 
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er work’’ than the healing of bodies. See 
Jn. 14:12. (3) What comfort and as- 
surance can I draw from the word “all” 
in v, 4—not only the 12 apostles but also 
the 70 disciples, the friends of Jesus and 
the women to the number of 120? Does 
every child of God have the Holy Spirit 
or only a chosen few? Study wv. 38, 39; 
Rom. 8:9, 14 & Eph. 4:30. 


Tharsday, Marck 18 
Acts 2:14-36 (1) In what twofold way 


does Peter account for the miraculous 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit? (Note 
well vv. 16, 33). (2) How had Peter 
gained such an insight into the real mean- 
ing of the Scriptures? (At least 10 verses 
are direct quotations and the rest an ex- 
position of these.) Cp. Lk. 24:45 and 
the Lord’s promises in Jn. 14:26; 15:26; 
16:13. How only can I grow in the 
knowledge and grasp of God’s Word? 
(3) Think of vv. 25-28 as words coming 
from Christ's lips. That is the meaning 
of ‘‘concerning” in reference to Him. 
What knowledge enabled Christ to face 
the cross and all it involved (v. 23) un- 
shaken (v. 25)? Cp. Heb. 12:2, What 
glorious result (v. 33) did He achieve 
therefrom for me? Cp. Jn. 16:7. 


Friday, Marck 19 

Acts 2:37-47 (1) Note here (v. 37) 
one of the very first results of the Holy 
Spirit's coming—as foretold by Christ in 
Jn. 16:8. Never forget that preaching 
alone cannot produce this result. (2) 
Does my answer to a friend who inquires 
the way of salvation include all that is in 
v. 38? What things does this passage 
show to be essential for the upbuilding 
of a new Christian? (3) Let me honestly 
consider whether or not I am more 
gripped by things material than by the 
Spirit of God. If by the latter, I may as 
well be prepared to face changes in the 
former. And note the results of men’s 
willing yieldedness to God. 


Saturday, March 20 

Acts 3 (1) What are the indications 
that the lame man had a real faith in 
Christ? Does the Lord Jesus exert His 
mighty power only for those whose faith 
can be formally articulated? Cp. Jn. 9: 
25-36, (2) Observe the striking contrast 


in vv, 14, 15 between a “murderer” who 
destroys life and the Prince or “Author 
of life.” To what particular fact concern- 
ing Christ did the apostles constantly 
witness ? With v. 15 cp. 1:22; 2:32. (3) 
What is the primary blessing God in- 
tends for me or any man? Am I letting 
others know about this? 


Sunday, Marck 21 

Acts 4:1-22 (1) Did the opposition 
from the authorities come as a surprise 
to Peter and John? Observe v. 8. How 
did Peter acquire the skill to answer so 
directly and convincingly? Read Mark 
13:9-11. (2) Am I afraid to make the 
statement of v. 12 for fear of being 
thought dogmatic? What miracle im- 
pressed the rulers (v. 13) even more 
than the healing of the cripple? Recall 
Mark 14:66-72. Can God work this mir- 
acle in me today? Cp. II Tim. 1:7. (3) 
On this occasion the apostles were sub- 
jected only to brief imprisonment (v. 3) 
and threatenings. So God gradually pre- 
pares His servants for greater trials. See 
5:40. 


Monday, Marek 22 

Acts 4:23-31 (1) See in these verses an 
actual illustration of the exhortation of 
Heb, 12:3, 4. This is the best cure for 
self-pity. Note the other source of com- 
fort—the recollection that the blackest 
situations are often allowed of God tor 
the accomplishment of His purposes (vv. 
27 & 28). (2) Apart from the Holy 
Spirit, what request would the normal 
individual append to the statement of 
v. 29? Do I consciously seek the Holy 
Spirit’s direction in my praying? If so, 
I can be sure of an answer (v. 31). 
(3) Is it possible for those who have 
once received the Holy Spirit to be fresh- 
ly infilled? What motive governed the 
disciples’ prayer? 

Tuesday, Marck 23 

Acts 4:32-5:11 (1) Observe in wv. 32- 
35 the fulfillment of Christ’s repeated 
command during His last evening with 
His disciples. What was this? How were 
they enabled to obey (v. 31)? Although 
obedience to this command may not al- 
ways take the same form, has it a prac- 

(Continued on page 37) 








Cam pus-in-the-Woods 

(continued from page 21) 

Paxson, Dr. Francis Steele, and Rev. L. 
C. Verduin. The first period is from 
July 6 to August 3; and the second from 
August 5 to September 2. Last year, 230 
students from 102 North American col- 
leges and universities took advantage of 
the Campus-in-the-Woods training pro- 
gram. 

Because capacity has always been too 
small for the number of applicants for 
Campus-in-the-Woods, arrangements 
have been made this year for another 
four-week session—with a similar train- 
ing program and recreational facilities— 
to be held at “The Firs,” Bellingham, 
Washington, on Puget Sound. 

Further information on the summer 
training program of IVCF at either of 
these two places may be had by writing 
to Charles H. Troutman, 64 W. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


+ + + 


A new activity scheduled for this sum- 
mer is the FMF-IVCF Missionary Insti- 
tute, just announced by Missionary 
Secretary, Dr. T. Norton Sterrett. It will 
be held at Ben Lippen, North Carolina, 
from June 29 to July 27, in co-operation 
with the Columbia Bible College. For 
those who want it, four hours of college 
credit will be granted to those complet- 
ing the Institute course. The four hours 
include special studies in the Bible and 
Christian living, missionary principles 
and practices, missionary avocations 
(photography; preparation of promo- 
tional articles and publicity; bookkeep- 
ing and accounting; etc.). Visiting 
missionaries and special lecturers will 
augment the regular program, which is 
designed to be of particular help to stu- 
dents who are expecting to go to the 
mission field, but who are not able to at- 
tend seminary or Bible school. 

For particulars regarding the FMF- 
IVCF Missionary Institute at Ben Lip- 
pen, write to Dr. T. Norton Sterrett, 30 
St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. En- 
rollment may be limited, so applications 
for this institute should be in by June 1, 
1948. 


News of the Campus 
(Continued from back cover) 

Navajo Bible School and Mission at 
Window Rock, Arizona, was damaged 
by fire a few months ago, seriously hin- 
dering the work and requiring for repairs 
money which otherwise could have been 
used for training and evangelism. This 
is the work which was described in the 
July, 1947, His, under the title “The 
Navajos Have a Future.” 


The Columbia Christian Fellowship 
(New York City) has been growing 
since the beginning of its D. P. M. 
(daily prayer meeting) this fall. Be- 
tween 40 and 50 have been attending 
the semi-monthly group meetings, which 
recently concluded a series of discussions 
on Christian philosophy, led by Dr. J. 
Oliver Buswell, President of the Na- 
tional Bible Institute. 


Staff member Betty Slichter is still 
traveling throughout western Canada on 
behalf of the Teachers Christian Fel- 
lowship. She reports good interest in 
the centers she has already visited—nota- 
bly in Winnipeg, where a splendid num- 
ber of teachers attended an afternoon tea 
in spite of a typical western blizzard. She 
asks prayer as she goes on to Alberta, 
British Columbia, and the State of Wash- 
ington. 

In December, the Texas Christian Fel- 
lowship planned a banquet, to which all 
the Chinese students on campus were 
invited. Mr. Calvin Chao, General Sec- 
retary of the China IVCF who is at pres- 
ent visiting various campuses in the 
United States, was the speaker. 

This same chapter sponsored the cam- 
pus showing of the film, “The God of 
Creation,’ which 800 students attended, 
after the faculty had seen a preview the 
day before. 





Stainer’s **Crueifixion”’ 
(Continued from page 6) 
Thou art come from above in Thy 
power and love 
To endure and suffer and die! 

Most beautiful and by far the best- 
known excerpt from the whole cantata 
is the little gem marked “Quartette or 
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Chorus” which is usually sung unaccom.| This © 
panied and sotto voce (in an undertone) f sal 00 
by the full choir—the infinitely tendy if > ( 
and exquisitely simple “God So Loved Eis 
the World,” one of the loveliest and i. & 
most appealing expressions of the gospd a. “ 
message in existence, a the Hol 
Go to hear The Crucifixion this Easter, Nadab 
It may be that you have found the im. 
mensity of the Passions of greater writers 
somewhat overwhelming, and have not 
found the Lord through Easter music 3s Sapphi 
you could wish. The Crucifixion, then, divine 
is especially for you. Ask God to reveal deter 1 
Himself to you through it. Study the " 
score if you can, but particularly study } Acts 5 
the words of the text, realizing afresh } i the | 
something of the personal necessity ant } and G 
infinite wonder of redemption, and sage? ( 
something of its terrible cost. 


designe 
given t 
a 





v, 20 1 

All for Jesus—all for Jesus, ness of 
This the Church's song must be, great | 

Till at last her sons are gathered conten 
One in love and one in Thee! Asatte 

sage O 

Mediti 

Why Foreign Missions Fellowship? 3:12: 
(Continued from page 23) Christ 

at home number about a quarter of a mil- versity 
lion, while at the present time on the } 


foreign mission field there are less than } Acts 


fifteen thousand ordained ministers to } those 
reach a billion souls. those 

The thrilling challenge of Ian-Keith- } from | 
Falconer, of Arabia, still calls to Chris } 6.2. § 
tian students of our day: me fr 

“While vast continents lie shrouded | for m 
in midnight darkness and hundreds of | over t 


millions still suffer the horrors of hea | the m 
thenism and Islam, the burden of proof | ness ¢ 
rests upon you to show that the circum | ing ¢ 
stances in which God has placed you weft | meni: 


meant by Him to keep you out of the | SeeC 
foreign mission field.” END | equip 
what 
that 
26:5¢ 


Tee INTER-VARSITY booklet Did Christ Die prise 
Vain? by H. A. Evan Hopkins is now avail lyin 

to student groups, interested in giving 0 24, 2 
as a witness, at the specially subsidized pri 
of $1.00 per hundred copies. Otherwise, 
costs five cents per copy. To get the spe 

rate, copies must be ordered in quantities of 
hundred. Another booklet in this series, » 
Christianity Credible? by Kenneth N. Tayi) wis 
will be released soon. 
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) Morning With God 
= (Continued from page 35) 
tial outworking in some form in my 


= life? (2) Who is the great antagonist of 
wed the Holy Spirit? Note the contrast in 
and 4:31 & 5:3. What was the root sin of this 
spd man and wife, as revealed to Peter by 

the Holy Spirit ? As the judgment upon 
tet. F Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10:1, 2) was 
ii} designed to confirm the divine authority 
ics given to Moses and Aaron, so here the 
fot} summary judgment upon Ananias and 
4) Saphira was designed to confirm the 
0, | divine authority of the apostles and to 
'edl } deter men from resisting the Holy Spirit. 


Wednesday, March 24 ‘ 
udy } Acts 5:12-42 (1) In what various ways 


sh } is the basic conflict between sinful man 
ant F and God expressed throughout this pas- 
and | sage? Contrast esp. v. 18 with v. 19 and 

v, 20 with vv. 28 & 40. (2) The wit- 

ness of the apostles was with power and 
' | preat blessing. What was the doctrinal 
content of their message (vv, 29-32) ? 
Are these truths my message and the mes- 
sage of my Inter-Varsity chapter? (3) 
= Meditate on vv. 40-42 and cp. II Tim. 
P’} 3:12: a, Have I really suffered for 
Christ’s sake? b. Do I rejoice in such ad- 
versity? c. Has this stifled my witness? 
Thursday, March 25 
an} Acts 6 (1) Neither persecution from 
those outside the church nor trouble from 
those on the inside deterred the apostles 
from their appointed task. Cp. 5:42 with 
6:2. Satan will use every means to deflect 
me from the essential ministry God has 
ed | for me. Is he succeeding? (2) Think 
over the three qualifications required for 
the men who were to attend to the busi- 
of | ness details of the church, and the result- 
m | ing effects (v. 7). Is there any task too 
menial for such spiritual qualifications? 
he See Col. 3:23. Do I seek such gifts as my 
¢quipment in Christ’s service? (3) In 
What way did Stephen’s trial resemble 
that of his Lord (cp. wv. 11-13 with Matt. 
26:59-60) ? Why should I not be sur- 
Die! ptised if those that oppose God spread 
ne lying reports about me? See Matt, 10: 
pei 24, 25, and consider Matt. 5:11, 12. 
‘4, Acts 7 (1) Observe how skillfully 
pec) Stephen builds up his answer to the 
sof Friday, Marck 26 

charge concerning the temple (6:14). 


es, 
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What was God’s chief purpose in giv- 
ing Israel the land of Canaan (v. 7) ? But 
even before reaching it, in the wilderness 
Israel failed to appreciate that purpose 
(v. 41). Continued failure in the land 
resulted in God's judgment (v. 43) upon 
His people and the destruction of the 
temple. So the present temple, Stephen 
implies, is neither inviolable nor even 
necessary (vv. 47-50). Is my worship 
dependent on externalities or according 
to God’s desire? See Jn. 4:23. (2) In 
noting Moses’ rejection by his own 
people and his exaltation by God (v. 
35), what did Stephen seek to impress 
on his hearers? Cp, 5:31. And for what 
purpose? (3) How did Stephen follow 
his Lord’s example in death? Cp. Lk. 
23:34. Meditate on I Pet, 2:21. 
Saturday, March 27 

ACTS 8:1-25 (1) How did persecution 
lead to the accomplishment of the Lord’s 
will for His disciples? Cp. vv. 1, 4 with 
1:8. Do I look upon opposition and per- 
secution as God’s means of leading me 
into a more perfect obedience to His 
will? (2) Observe here how God first 
uses Philip and then Peter and John to 
meet the spiritual needs of those in Sa- 
maria. Cp. I Cor. 3:6. (3) What was 
the dominating interest of Simon the 
sorcerer before and after his profession 
of faith? Since becoming a Christian 
have my ambitions for prominence in 
this world simply been transferred to as- 
pirations of greatness in the spiritual 
realm? Read Matt. 20:20-27. 
Sanday, March 28 

Acts 8:26-40 (1) Would normal com- 
mon sense lead a man to leave golden 
opportunities for preaching to hundreds 
in order to go out into the desert? But 
God gives special guidance for special 
work, Am I, like Philip, prepared to obey 
even where I cannot make God's lead- 
ing seem rational? (2) What factors 
contributed to the eunuch’s readiness to 
believe the gospel? What essential for 
salvation did he lack? Cp. Matt. 13:23. 
(3) Did Philip allow race prejudice to 
deter him from helping an Ethiopian? 
Did he have one pet method of preach- 
ing or was he flexible in his presentation 
of the one message? How may I profit 


from Philip’s example in witnessing ? 
Monday, March 29 

Acts 9:1-19 (1) Saul thought he was 
doing God service in persecuting Chris- 
tians (Jn. 16:2). Through physical 
blindness God revealed his spiritual 
blindness, and commissioned him (see 
26:15-18) to open the eyes of others 
similarly blinded. Think over II Cor. 4: 
3-4, (2) What was God’s special pur- 
pose for Saul? Note v. 16 “how great 
things he must saffer,” not “do.” Have 
I the right to choose how I shall serve 
God? (3) Although God so manifestly 
by miraculous phenomena brought Saul 
to submission, yet He required a human 
instrument through whom to complete 
the work of grace. Do I realize the great 
responsibility God has entrusted to me 
—the ministry of reconciliation (II Cor. 
5:18-6:1) ? 

Tuesday, March 30 

Acts 9:20-31 (1) A transformed life 
is still the greatest testimony to the di- 
vine power of Jesus Christ. But what 
must accompany a changed life in order 
that God may receive the glory therefrom 
(vv. 20, 22, 29)? (2) Saul’s escape from 
Damascus seemed impossible. But the 
Lord provided a way. How may this en- 
courage me in the face of overwhelming 
troubles? (3) Barnabas proved himself 
true to his name, son of consolation or 
comfort, in relation to Saul. Read II Cor. 
1:3, 4 to see how such acts of loving- 
kindness result in glory to God and in 
an ever-widening circle of blessing to 
others. V. 31 shows whence such acts 
originally stem. 

Wednesday, March 31 

Acts 9:32-43 (1) What effect was pro- 
duced by each of these miracles? From 
these cases, consider what purpose the 
Lord may have in allowing personal af- 
fliction. Cp. Jn. 9:2, 3. Is His healing 
intended only for the blessing of the in- 
dividual ? Cp. Mk. 16:20. (2) The para- 
lyzed man was of no help to anyone; 
he was a burden. Note therefore the com- 
mand given him upon his healing, in 
effect, “Do something for yourself now.” 
Am I a spiritual paralytic and a burden 
to others? Then let me act upon the 
promise and the commands of v, 34. 
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A LIMITED QUANTITY of the first seven 
volumes of His is now available in bound 
form at the cost of $4.50 per volume. 
Because the magazine was comparatively 
small when it first appeared, Volumes 1 
and 2 are bound together, and Volumes 
3 and 4. Volumes 5, 6, and 7 are each 
bound separately. The early volumes are 
as nearly complete as possible. Send 
orders to the His office, 64 W. Randolph, 
Chicago 1. 





How We Know Christ Arose 
(Continued from page 18) 

Over two hundred and fifty personal wit- 
nesses to the Resurrection were alive at 
that day. For thirty years they had been 
bearing their testimony along with hun- 
dreds of others who had died in confi- 
dent faith that they had seen the risen 
Lord and that if they suffered with Him 
here upon the earth they would reign 
with Him in heaven. It is not the testi- 
mony of one or of a dozen or of a score 
but of many scores of people which we 
are asked to believe. Hundreds saw and 
heard and recognized their risen Mas- 
ter. They all agreed to their faith in the 
Resurrected One. 

If in the mouths of two or three wit- 
nesses the truth is established, surely in 
the mouths of five or six hundred it ought 
to be put beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The Witnesses, Though Many, 
Agreed 

These hundreds of witnesses all agreed 
in their testimony. They never could have 
maintained an imposture with such 
unanimity. Remorse would have driven 
some one of them into telling the truth. 
Self-interest would have led some one 
into a betrayal of his secret. Torture 
would have driven many of them to give 
up prevarication and come back to the 
truth. Does anyone suppose for a mo- 
ment that these hundreds of witnesses, 
if they were banded together to tell a 
lie, would have held together in the face 
of persecution and torture and death 
without a single desertion from their 
ranks? Is there a single historical fact of 
the ancient world to which we can pro- 
duce such a number of witnesses, and 


witnesses of such a character as to give 
their testimony the greatest weight by 
the unfailing integrity of their lives? 


The Testimony Was Given 
in Jerusalem 


Remember the place where the testi- 
mony to the Resurrection of Jesus was 
first borne. It was not in some remote 
corner of the earth, far removed from the 
scene of Christ’s ministry and death. It 
was at Jerusalem, the capital of the nation 
and the scene of the Saviour’s crucifix- 
ion. It was not in Galilee where most of 
the ministry of Jesus had taken place 
and where some prejudice in His favor 
might have been expected. It was in Ju- 
dea where His most implacable enemies 
were to be found and in the near neigh- 
borhood of the site of the cross where 
they had put Jesus to death, The place 
of His defeat was the place of the dis- 
ciples’ victory. Why was that? Because 
the Crucifixion had been followed by the 
Resurrection. 

The cross was empty and the tomb was 
empty. The apostolic campaign could be 
prosecuted with the greatest success in 
the very spot where the empty grave and 
the undisturbed graveclothes had been 
seen by many there. The witness of the 
women and of the apostles had been veri- 
fied there. The Resurrection faith had a 
foundation in the Jerusalem incidents 
connected with the Resurrection fact. 


The Testimony Was Given 
at Once 


Then remember the time of this first 
testimony. It was not years after the bur- 
ial of the Lord when His life and His 
work had been well-nigh forgotten and 
when His enemies had lost all interest in 
Him and in the thwarting of His cause. 
It was three days after He had been laid 
in the tomb that strange rumors began 
to be set in circulation about His dis- 
appearance from that tomb and His ap- 
pearance among His own again. It was 
only fifty days after the Crucifixion that 
the public proclamation of the Resurrec- 
tion was made with all boldness and pub- 
licity at Pentecost. While it was still 
possible to test every statement they 
made, to examine the witnesses, and to 





confute their testimony with any avai. 
able opposing facts, the apostles preache 
the Resurrection in the capital city to th 
great festival crowds. 

The Testimony Was Given 

to Enemies 

Remember those to whom this truth 
of the Resurrection was first preached, 
was not to strange peoples who never had 
heard of Jesus before, ones who might 
be persuaded to believe anything cm. 
cerning Him. It was to the Jews wh 
were His sworn enemies, who hud 
hounded Him to death, who had deliy. 
ered Him up to lawless men that He 
might be crucified and slain. Why did 
not these Jews disprove the fact of the 
Resurrection as soon as it was mentioned 
to them? They could have killed the new 
religion at a single blow by doing it. If 
they had produced the dead body of the 
Christ, the Christian church would have 
died at the sight of it, They did not pro 
duce the body because they could not 
They would have bought it for any sum 
if they could have purchased it from the 
Romans. They would have deemed the 
price well worth paying. The Romans 
did not have it. The Jews could not tel 
where it had gone. 

There was a suspicion in the minds of 
many of them that the hand of God was 
in this thing. They knew about the empjy 
tomb. They had seen for themselves the 
undisturbed graveclothes. They nevet 
disputed with the apostles concerning 
the fact of the Resurrection. They had 
nothing to say on that subject. They made 
no attempt to disprove it. If the Resur- 
rection were not a fact, it would seem 
that nothing could have been easier for 
them to show. They never did. Theit fail 
ure to make any effort in this direction 
bears eloquent witness to their acknowl: 
edgment of its impossibility. 

If they believed that the body had beea 
stolen, they could have tortured the dis 
ciples until someone acknowledged the 
fact. If they thought that the body was 
hidden anywhere, they could have inst 
tuted a search through villages and 
towns, and by bribes and rewards and 
relentless inquisition the secret hiding 
place could have been uncovered at last 
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They never began any search of that sort. 
They knew too well how useless it 


would be. 


The Sadducees did not believe in any 
resurrection, and they had been compar- 
atively indifferent to the preaching of 
Jesus; but as soon as the apostles began 
to preach the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead, they became bitterly hostile to 
the new movement, They began to im- 
prison and persecute the proclaimers of 
this fact of the Resurrection, but they 
never furnished any confutation of the 
fact itself. Their appeal was to prejudice 
rather than to reason. Their only resort 
was to violence. They had no proofs to 
present in opposition. 


The Pharisees were more sympathetic. 
Over in the Great Council Gamaliel said: 
“Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone: for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to nought: But if 
it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.” Gamaliel was not sure that 
God had not been manifest in this mat- 
ter, If the Resurrection were a fact, then 
they could not overthrow it. A great com- 


pany of the priests came to believe it in 
a short time. 
The Testimony Was Successful 
The common people knew that if the 
authorities could disprove the Resurrec- 
tion they would spare no pains and they 
would lose no time in doing it. Their 
failure to do so left the preaching of the 
apostles the only explanation of the facts 
in hand. Three thousand of them were 
ready to accept that preaching on the first 
day in which they heard it, Other thou- 
sands were ready to follow them into the 
new sect a few days afterward. We read, 
“They taught the people, and preached 
through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead”; and ‘“‘Many of them which heard 
the word believed: and the number of 
the men was about five thousand.” 
Years later the Apostle Paul came up 
to Jerusalem and told what wonders God 
had wrought through his ministry among 
the Gentiles, and all the elders rejoiced 
at the news and then said in their tum: 
“All the good work has not been done 
in the foreign field. We have kept pace 
with your progress here at home. Thou 
seest, brother, how many myriads there 
are, how many there are among the Jews 


of those who have believed.” 

The primitive Christian church was 
composed wholly of Jews. For eight years 
there was not a Gentile in it. So many 
Jews were converted that they gave a 
Jewish stamp to the Christianity of the 
first and second centuries, and we may 
well question whether the Christianity 
of today is not more Jewish than it ought 
to be. We contend that these Jews who 
had been hostile to Jesus and who were 
converted only by the preaching of His 
resurrection from the dead came to be- 
lieve in that Resurrection partly because 
they were convinced that their rulers had 
nothing to offer in disproof of the state- 
ments made by the disciples. 

The sweeping success of the apostolic 
preaching of the doctrine and the fact of 
the Resurrection was partly due to the 
absolute collapse of the opposition at this 
point. The empty tomb, the undisturbed 
gtaveclothes, the appearances to the dis- 
ciples, the power of Pentecost were all 
adduced in evidence on the one side; and 
on the other side there was nothing but 
a silence more eloquent than speech, a 
silence which bore testimony to the fact 
that they could say nothing at all. END 
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V. The Site of the Tomb 

Knowing the exact location of Jesus’ tomb is not necessary 
for faith in the Resurrection. However, a great literature has 
arisen around this question and it is of course an interesting 
one. At present two fundamental conceptions are held regard- 
ing the place where Jesus was buried. On the one hand there 
is the generally held view that the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, within the present walls of the city of Jerusalem, mar. 
the site of His burial. Holding this view tenaciously, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has developed a vast literature concern- 
ing it. The following four volumes will give more than enough 
information regarding this particular site: 

Duckworth, H. T. G. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1922. 299 pages, with a bibli- 
ography. 

JEFFERY, GEorGE. A Brief Description of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 233 pages. 

Wiuias, GeorcE. The Holy City, Cambridge, London: 
J. W. Parker, 1849, Vol. II, pp. 1-295. 

WILSON, SiR CHARLES W. Golgotha and the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. London: Committee of the Palestine Exploration, 1906. 
Pp. 149-155. 
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side the present north wall of Jerusalem, near the Damascus 
gate. This view was first suggested by Otto Thanius in 1849. 
Independently, the same view was set forward by Fisher Howe 
in 1871, in his volume The True Site of Calvary. The view was 
made famous by being advocated by General C. E. Gordon; 
in fact, today the place is called Gordon’s Tomb. This view 
has been held since by Sir J. W. Dawson, Colonel Conder, 
Seth Merrill, etc. For this view see the following: 


CrawLey-Borvey, A. W. Gordon’s Tomb and Golgotha. 
London: J. F. Coulton, 1907. 

For a summary of both views, see the article by W. W. 
Moore, “‘Golgotha,” in James Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels. New York: Scribners. Vol. I, pp. 655-657. 


VI. Easter 
The Book of Easter. Edited with Introduction by W. C. 
Doane. New York: Macmillan, 1910, xviii, 246 pages. 


VII. Writings Attacking the Bodily 
Resurrection of Christ. 


The first considerable attack which we know of upon the 
historical reality of the resurrection of Christ was made by the 
Roman lawyer and Platonist, Celsus, in his famous True Ac- 
count, written about 178. The book itself has been lost, but 
can for the most part be recovered from the famous reply 
which was made to it by the greatest Biblical scholar of his 
century, Origen, about 250 A.D. Origen’s book was called 
simply Contra Celsum. His discussion of the Resurrection may 
be found in Book II. 

English deism gave birth to a number of works directed 
against all New Testament miracles and especially the resur- 
rection of Christ. The most important of these was Peter 
Annet’s The Resurrection of Jesus Considered: in Answer to 
the Tryal of the Witnesses. (London: M. Cooper, 1744. 92 
pages.) Leslie Stephen, himself a rationalist, refers to Annet 
as ‘‘a rather disreputable link between Woolston and Thomas 
Paine.” 
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The most powerful attack of the nineteenth century on th 
resurrection of Christ was made by David Strauss, in his fam. 
ous Life of Jesus (New York: C. Blanchard, 1855, 9) 
pages), which probably did more to destroy confidence in th 
Gospel records than any other published work. Strauss adopted 
the ‘‘vision hypothesis” to explain the faith of the disciply 
It is not necessary here to review the vast literature that wy 
produced by the Strauss volumes. 

In France, the brilliant rationalist, Ernest Renan, in his 
Life of Jesus (translation, New Pocket Edition of Standar 
Classics, Burt), tried to account for the faith of the 
disciples by talking about the influence of “‘a breath of ait 
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murmur’ comes the faith of millions for nineteen centuries! 
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cols. 4039-4087. 
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Vii-viil, 291 pages. 

Professor Lake for many years was a member of the faculty of 
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ment. New York, London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 1911. viii, 
422 pages. 

The most exhaustive examination of this century in English 
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Christ's bodily resurrection as an “error” and a “legend.” 

KLAUSNER, JOSEPH. Jesus of Nazareth, English translation, 
New York: Macmillan, 1925. 434 pages. 

Klausner’s words are: ““We must assume that the owner of the 
tomb thought it unfitting that one who had been crucified should 
remain in his own ancestral tomb.” And then he makes the aston 
ishing admission, “It was, in the main, only the malicious inven 
tion of enemies unable to explain the ‘miracle.’ The same theory 
was previously advocated by others, e.g., O. Holtzmann, in his 
Life of Jesus (English translation, London: A & C Black, 1904 
542 pages). 

Ruys, JOCELYN. Shaken Creeds: The Resurrection Do 
trines. London: Watts & Co., 1924. 

Actually the Resurrection occupies only a part of this volum 
(pp. 2-170), and even part of this is occupied with chapters on the 

escent into hell, the ascension, etc. Not a great book, even from 

a critical standpoint. 

GARDNER-SMITH, P. The Narratives of the Resurrection: 
A Critical Study. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1926. xxvi, 
196 pages. 

The author was Dean and Fellow of Jesus’ College, Cambridge. 
He does not believe in the literal, physical resurrection 0: 
and inclines, for the most part, to accept the views of Kirsopp Lake. 
McCasLAND, SELBY VERNON. The Resurrection of Jesus. 

New York: T. Nelson & Sons, 1932. 219 pages. 

Dr. McCasland is not quite sure what happened to give the dis 
ciples confidence in the Resurrection. But he is sure that there wis 
no bodily resurrection from the dead. The volume is fully abreast 
of recent German literature. 

There never has been, and there is not now, any one vol 
ume that can be said to contain a generally accepted, conclusive 
argument repudiating the New Testament evidence for the 
resurrection of Christ. 
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This week, full of expectation, I drove 
up to Los Angeles with a catalog of a 
tare bookstore, the name of which I had 
never previously heard. There were 
twenty-six items on this list that I very 
much wanted, two or three of them being 
books I had been hunting for years with- 
out success. When I got there, I found 
the store quite a distinguished institution, 
conducted by people who really know 
what books are. The tragic part of it 
all was that twenty-two of the twenty- 
six items had already been sold; the one 
I wanted most had been picked up by 
Duke University before the catalog was 
even in the mail! However, in looking 
over the shelves of books on religion 
(which I find in these days is often a 
profitless and worthless expenditure of 
time, generally carried on in the base- 
ment), I did come upon a volume that 
I wish I had had years ago, It is indeed 
quite a remarkable book, and, while I 
have almost everything else the author 
wrote, I had never heard of this work 
before. Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, 
1842-1921, (professor at Yale for forty 
years, and for over twenty years Clark 
Professor of Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy there) wrote, in addition to 
such interesting books as What Can I 
Know? What Ought I To Do? and 
What Should I Believe? the fourth vol- 
ume of this series, What May I Hope? 
This was the book I discovered in the 
Los Angeles bookstore, a volume written 
in 1915 when its author was seventy- 
thtee years old. I may come back to this 
volume again, but some of the things in 
it] must pass on now to my readers. 

Dr. Ladd points out that hope is “the 
attitude of intellect and imagination to- 
Ward its object, on the basis of which 
Most of our intercourse with things, and 
all our intercourse with our fellow-men, 
is habitually conducted,” and then goes 
on to show a great dearth of material in 
Psychology books on this subject. Many 
of them devote scores of pages to fear, 


but give either little or no consideration’ 


tohope, Furthermore, says Dr. Ladd, “In 
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the riches of the modern languages we 
are furnished with only a single word” 
for hope—that is, it is practically without 
synonyms. There are some good sentences 
here for Christians to remember; e.g., 
“We cannot understand the nature of 
hope as an experience of emotion unless 
we take chiefly into our account the way 
in which hope lays its basis, so to say, in 
knowledge; but especially in beliefs and 
faiths, personal and moral.” “What I 
know absolutely nothing about, that I 
cannot desire or expect to obtain, or trust 
myself or other persons or things for 
the means of attaining. The absolutely 
and completely unknown cannot be the 
object of hope.’’ There are a number of 
fascinating chapter headings here: ‘The 
Assurance of Hope,” “The Rights and 
Limitations of Hope,” “The Hope of 
Moral Perfection.” 

I want to come back to this in another 
issue, but there is one page which I would 
like to lay before you as an excellent 
statement, written (though not pub- 
lished) before the first World War, and 
long before our remarkable advances in 
nuclear physics—which should have ser- 
ious consideration today. When I opened 
the Professor's chapter ‘Concerning 
Hopes, Scientific, Political and Social,” 
I said to myself, ““Now I will really find 
some nonsense, for here will be a setting 
forth of an imminent utopia.’’ Instead of 
that, I found words of warning, well- 
spoken: ‘“That everybody should be made 
rich, or even provided with a satisfactory 
supply of material good by pooling the 
earnings of all; that children should be 
healthier and happier and more moral, 
when the care of the commune usurps 
the care of the family; that domestic pur- 
ity and happiness should be promoted by 
greater freedom of divorce; that the bal- 


lot-box will be purified by doubling the 
number of voters; that business enter- 
prises will be made more surely prosper- 
ous by multiplying tenfold the number 
of directors; that the education of the 
public school, when carefully kept un- 
contaminated by instruction in the funda- 
mental truths of morality and religion, 
and under the domination of those who 
have little interest and less wisdom in 
such important matters, can afford a sub- 
stitute for the training of parental disci- 
pline, the study of sacred scripture at the 
father’s side, and of prayer at the 
mother’s knee; that human _ jealousies 
and injustices and even the natural in- 
equalities of men and women, born of 
widely differing ancestry and with widely 
differing gifts and opportunities, should 
be adjusted and equalized by acts of Con- 
grtess;—all these and many similar hopes 
of the rising Democracy and the more 
extreme of the Socialistic sects, as long 
as the nature of man and the nature of 
things are unchanged, will certainly re- 
main unrealized. Worse than this will be 
the fate of the endeavors at their realiza- 
tion, if continued in the neglect of the 
underlying principles and lofty ideals of 
morality and religion.” 

The index to this book raises a ques- 
tion. Why do men, in making an index 
to books of this kind, deliberately omit 
references to Jesus, God, the Bible, and 
heaven? I find a number of important 
statements belonging to these subjects in 
the text, but the index carries no hint 
at all that any of these matters are herein 
discussed. I have noticed this again and 
again, and often wondered if certain men 
making indexes for the books of other 
men deliberately attempt to deny the im- 
portance of such sacred subjects. 
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~. NEWS OF THE 


Vennes sur Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
will be the scene of the European Student 
Conference from August 7-16 of this 
year. North American students who can 
pay their own expenses and would like 
to attend this conference are asked to 
write to C. Stacey Woods, 64 W. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

IVCF members at Lewis and Clark 
College (Portland, Ore.), have initiated 
an hour-long period of Bible study every 
Tuesday noon, as a necessary adjunct to 
their Thursday meeting. They recently 
sponsored a chapel service at their school 
—their first this year. 

IVCF has just welcomed the North 
Texas State Christian Fellowship (Den- 


ton, Texas) into full chapter status. 
‘ os oe 4 


A truckload of Texas beauty is shown 
above, just a few of those who attended 
the Fall Retreat at Lake Dallas. This all- 
girl IVCF group at Texas State College 
for Women enjoyed a week end of 
spiritual blessing despite the fickle 
weather, according to the report from 
Jane Henderson. Jim McClendon of 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Wallace 
Howard of Dallas Theological Seminary, 
and John Hermanson, IVCF staff mem- 
ber, were the speakers. While Sunday's 
cold rain made everyone huddle around 
the fireplace, Miss Lucille Robinson, one 
of the sponsors for the week end, 
brought a not-to-be-forgotten talk on the 
call of Abraham. 


Added to the already impressive list 
of ways in which it has made itself useful 
to the campus is the new hospital service 
project of the Michigan Christian Fel- 
lowship. When the University Hospital 
called for help in the patients’ library, 
MCF accepted the job. Now a number 
of students are giving several hours a 
week to making themselves useful to the 
patients both in the library and in other 
ways, 

The University of Oregon IVCF has 
an active prayer program in behalf of 
missions. Students glean up-to-date mis- 
sionary information from the various 
boards and their publications, but espe- 
cially from the letters of missionaries 
known personally to the chapter mem- 
bers. Then an hour-long bi-weekly 
prayer meeting is devoted to study and 
prayer for some particular missionary 
and the field he or she represents. Some- 
times the one large prayer group divides 
into several groups to remember the 
needs of a particular, smaller area. 

After hearing a speaker from Europe 
describe the spiritual plight of people 
in that continent, the FMF chapter of 


the Buffalo Bible Institute collected g 
ly twenty dollars to send Christian fi 
ature there. One of their form 
members, now a missionary in Aff 
received a Christmas box from this § 
group. 

The Juilliard Christian Fellowsh 
(New York City) last fall co-operat 
with some of the other campus organi 
tions in collecting and packing ove 
ton of clothes for European reli 
Through the activity of this same grou 
His is now available to those who 
quent the student lounge. 

McGill University Christian Fell 
ship (Montreal, P. Q.) retreated to 
Green Mountains near the Vermontt 
der this year for its traditional ski pal 
between semesters. The five days Wi 
spent in enjoying the winter sports” 
which that region is famous, plus 1 
excellent food dished up by Ruth Mog 
the cooking superintendent. Each mé 
ing, Margaret Fish, IVCF staff memi 
from Toronto, spoke on different aspé 
of “Peace.” At night, Bill Steeper, $f 
member for Quebec, brought expositi 
from the Book of Romans. ) 

The time of spiritual refreshing 
genuine fellowship in the Lord 
brought to a climax in the Watchnij 
Service on New Year's Eve, After) 
evening of strenuous games, the gre 
met together to consider their individ 
lives during the past year and—in 
light of their own shortcomings and: 
God's abundant blessing nevertheless 
to meditate soberly on the responsi 
ties of the coming year. Mr. Af 
Broadbent, Assistant Trade Com 
sioner of New Zealand, brought a Df 
message on the opportunities of 1 
through Christ. The last fifteen mint 
of 1947 were spent around a blazing 
outdoors, singing hymns of praise 
Him “who crowns the year with ge 
ness.” 

Word has come that the chapel off 


(continued on page 36. column 1) 








